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ASSISTANCE FOR TRAINING TEACHERS OF THE 
DEAF, AUDIOLOGISTS, AND SPEECH PATHOLO- 
GISTS 


THURSDAY, APRIL 21, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
ScuBCOMMITTEE ON HEALTH OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PusBiic WELFARE, 


Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a.m., in room 4232 


mks 


New Senate Office Building, Hon. Lister Hill (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Hill (presiding) and Yarborough. 

Committee staff members present : Stewart E. McClure, chief clerk; 
John S. Forsythe, general counsel; Robert W. Barclay, professional 
staff member: G. F. Randolph, associate minority counsel. 

The Crarrman. The subcommittee will kindly come to order. 

We are meeting this morning to consider S.J. Res. 127, which pro- 
poses Federal assistance in training two categories of personnel who 
are in extreme short supply. 

(S.J. Res. 127 and departmental reports follow :) 


[S.J. Res. 127, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


JOINT RESOLUTION To help make available to those children in our country who are 
handicapped by deafness the specially trained teachers of the deaf needed to develop 
their abilities and to help make available to individuals suffering speech and hearing 
impairments those specially trained speech pathologists and audiologists needed to help 
them overcome their handicaps 


Whereas to meet the educational needs of some thirty thousand deaf children 
of school age in the United States requires the training of some five hundred 
teachers of the deaf annually; and 

Whereas fewer than one hundred and fifty such teachers are in training this 
academic year; and 

Whereas at least six of the institutions accredited for the training of teachers 
of the deaf have no trainees enrolled for the current academic year; and 

Whereas, while the number of deaf children enrolled in special schools or 
classes increased by four hundred a year over the previous ten years, the in- 
crease in 1959 was more than twelve hundred; and 

Whereas teachers of the deaf are needed in all States and the institutions 
currently accredited for the training of teachers of the deaf have the facilities 
for meeting the needs of all the States for such teachers; and 

Whereas each State cannot and should not undertake a wasteful duplication 
of facilities and faculties; and 

Whereas some eight million Americans of all ages suffer from speech or hearing 
impairments of such nature as to seriously handicap them in their efforts to 
become self-supporting, self-sufficient taxpaying members of their communities ; 
and 

Whereas the medical, social, emotional, educational and rehabilitation prob- 
lems of this large section of our population result from speech and hearing 
defects a majority of which are remediable; and 
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Whereas some twenty thousand speech pathologists and audiologists are needed 
to properly diagnose, train, and rehabilitate these eight million handicapped 
people; and 

Whereas to meet this need there are at present in the United States only some 
two thousand certified speech pathologists and audiologists and some five thou- 
sand noncertified specialists in this field; and 

Whereas in order to begin to cope with the problems resulting from the critical 
shortage of trained personnel in this field it is estimated that our universities 
should be graduating at least one thousand five hundred properly trained speech 
pathologists and audiologists each year; and 

Whereas only four hundred specially trained speech pathologists and au- 
diologists are being graduated each year; and 

Whereas speech pathologists and audiologists are needed in all States to staff 
schools, hospitals, and community service centers; and 

Whereas each State cannot and should not undertake a wasteful duplication 
of facilities and faculties for the training of speech pathologists and audiologists : 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


TITLE I—TRAINING OF TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 


Sec. 101. In order to encourage and facilitate the training of teachers of the 
deaf, the Commissioner of Education (hereinafter in this title referred to as 
the “Commissioner”’) shall, in cooperation with the Advisory Committee on 
the Training of Teachers of the Deaf (established by section 105 and hereinafter 
in this title referred to as the “Advisory Committee”), establish and conduct 
a program of grants-in-aid to public and nonprofit institutions which are engaged 
in the training of teachers of the deaf and which are affiliated with recognized 
public or other nonprofit institutions of higher education to assist such institu- 
tions in providing such training. Such grants-in-aid shall be used by such 
institutions to assist in covering the cost of courses of training and study for 
teachers of the deaf and for establishing and maintaining scholarships for 
qualified persons who desire to enroll in such courses of training and study, the 
stipends of any such scholarships to be determined by the Commissioner. The 
Commissioner shall submit all applications for grants-in-aid under this title 
to the Advisory Committee for its review and recommendations, and the Com- 
missioner shall not approve any such application before he has received and 
studied the recommendations of the Advisory Committee with respect to such 
application, unless the Advisory Committee shall have failed to submit its rec- 
ommendations to him after having had adequate time to do so. 

Sec. 102. Payments of grants-in-aid pursuant to this title shall be made by the 
Commissioner from time to time and on such conditions as he may determine, 
including the making of such reports as the Commissioner may determine to be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this title. Such payments may be made 
either in advance or by way of reimbursement and shall be made only to in- 
stitutions approved by the Commissioner for the training of teachers of the deaf. 

Sec. 103. For the purpose of this title the term “nonprofit”, as applied to 
an institution, means an institution owned and operated by one or more cor- 
porations or associations no part of the net earnings of which inures, or may 
lawfully inure, to the benefit of any private shareholder or individual. 

Sec. 104. The Commissioner is authorized to delegate any of his functions 
under this title, except the making of regulations, to any officer or employee of 
the Office of Education. 

Sec. 105. (a) There is hereby established in the Office of Education an Ad- 
visory Committee on the Training of Teachers of the Deaf. The Advisory Com- 
mittee shall consist of the Commissioner, who shall be Chairman, and twelve 
persons appointed, without regard to the civil service laws, by the Commissioner 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Six of such appointed members shall be individuals identified with 
institutions engaged in the training of teachers of the deaf; three shall be in- 
dividuals identified with institutions of higher education which are affiliated 
with institutions engaged in the training of teachers of the deaf; and three shall 
be individuals representative of the lay public who have demonstrated an interest 
in the education of the deaf. 
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(b) The appointed members of the Advisory Committee shall hold office for 
a term of four years, except that (1) any member appointed to fill a vacancy 
occurring prior to the expiration of the term for which his predecessor was 
appointed shall be appointed for the remainder of such term, and (2) the terms 
of the members first taking office after the date of enactment of this title shall 
expire, as designated by the Commissioner at the time of appointment, three at 
the end of four years after such date, three at the end of three years after such 
date, three at the end of two years after such date, and three at the end of one 
year after such date. None of the appointed members shall be eligible for re- 
appointment until a year has elapsed since the end of his preceding term. 

(ec) The Advisory Committee shall periodically review the operations of the 
grants-in-aid program established pursuant to this title with a view to determin- 
ing the extent to which such program is succeeding in carrying out the purposes 
for which it was established. On the basis of such reviews the Advisory Com- 
mittee shall submit to the Commissioner such recommendations with respect 
to the operation and administration of the program as it may deem advisable, 
together with any recommendations for legislation which it may deem necessary 
or desirable to carry out the purposes for which this title was enacted. Such 
recommendations, together with the Commissioner’s comments thereon, shall be 
referred to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare for transmittal by 
him to the Congress. 

(d) The Advisory Committee shall review all applications for grants-in-aid 
under this title and shall recommend to the Commissioner the approval of such 
applications as, in the opinion of the Advisory Committee, contribute to the 
carrying out of the purposes of this title, and the disapproval of such applica- 
tions as, in the opinion of the Advisory Committee, do not contribute to the 
carrying out of such purposes. 

(e) The Commissioner may utilize the services of any member or members 
of the Advisory Committee in connection with matters relating to the provisions 
of this title, for such periods, in addition to conference periods, as he may 
determine. 

(f) Members of the Advisory Committee shall. while serving on business of 
the Advisory Committee or at the request of the Commissioner under subsection 
(e) of this section, receive compensation at rates fixed by the Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, not to exceed $50 per day, and 
shall also be entitled to receive an allowance for actual and necessary travel and 
subsistence expenses while so serving away from their places of residence. 

Sec. 106. (a) For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this title there 
are authorized to be appropriated $1,500,000 for each of the fiscal years beginning 
July 1, 1959, and July 1, 1960, and such amounts as may be necessary for the 
eight succeeding fiscal years. 

(b) The provisions of this title shall terminate on June 30, 1969. 


TITLE II—TRAINING OF SPEECH PATHOLOGISTS AND AUDIOLOGISTS 


Sec. 201. In order to encourage and facilitate the training of speech patholo- 
gists and audiologists, the Director of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
(hereinafter in this title referred to as the “Director”’) shall, in cooperation 
with the Advisory Committee on Speech and Hearing Disabilities (established 
by section 205 and hereinafter in this title referred to as the “Advisory Com- 
mittee”), establish and conduct a program of grants-in-aid to public and nonprofit 
institutions of higher education which are engaged in the training of speech pa- 
thologists and audiologists to assist such institutions in providing such training 
and in recruiting persons to receive such training. Such grants-in-aid shall be 
made only to institutions of higher education which have been approved by the 
director as offering programs of such nature and content as to enable stu- 
dents who have successfully completed such programs to qualify for an advanced 
certificate in speech pathology or audiology from a recognized national accredit- 
ing body. Such grants-in-aid shall be used by such institutions to assist in 
covering the cost of courses of graduate training and study leading to the 
master’s or doctor’s degree and for establishing and maintaining graduate 
fellowships with such stipends as may be determined by the Director. The 
Director shaH submit all applications for grants-in-aid under this title to the 
Advisory Committee for its review and recommendations, and the Director shall 
not approve any such application before he has received and studied the 
recommendations of the Advisory Committee with respect to such application, 
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unless the Advisory Committee shall have failed to submit its recommendations 
to him after having had adequate time to do so. 

Sec. 202. Payments of grants-in-aid pursuant to this title may be made by 
the Director from time to time, in advance or by way of reimbursement, on 
such conditions as the Director may determine, including the making of such 
reports as the Director may determine to be necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this title. Such payments shall be made only to institutions approved 
for the training of speech pathologists or audiologists by the Director. 

Sec. 203. For the purposes of this title the term “nonprofit”, as applied to an 
institution of higher education, means an institution owned and operated by 
ohne or more corporations or associations no part of the net earnings of 
which inures, or may lawfully inure, to the benefit of any private shareholder 
or individual. 

Sec. 204. The Director is authorized to delegate any of his functions under 
this title, except the making of regulations, to any officer or employee of the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

Sec. 205. (a) There is hereby established in the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation an Advisory Committee on Speech and Hearing Disabilities. The 
Advisory Committee shall consist of the Director, who shall be Chairman, and 
twelve persons, appointed without regard to the civil service laws, by the 
Director with the approval of the Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Six of such appointed members shall be individuals 
who deyote a major part of their efforts to departments of speech pathology 
and audiology in institutions of higher education and who shall be chosen so 
as to reflect varied specialties represented in such departments, three shall be 
individuals chosen from the ranks of professional people actively engaged in 
the diagnosis, training, or rehabilitation of individuals suffering serious speech 
or hearing impairments, and three shall be indivduals representative of the 
lay public who have demonstrated an interest in the problem of speech and 
hearing disabilities. 

(b) The appointed members of the Advisory Committee shall hold office for a 
term of four years, except that (1) any member appointed to fill a vacancy 
occurring prior to the expiration of the term for which his predecessor was ap- 
pointed shall be appointed for the remainder of such term, and (2) the terms of 
the members first taking office after the date of enactment of this title shall 
expire, as designated by the Director at the time of appointment, three at the 
end of four years after such date, three at the end of three years after such 
date, three at the end of two years after such date, and three at the end of one 
year after such date. None of the appointed members shall be eligible for re- 
appointment until a year has elapsed since the end of his preceding term. 

(c) The Advisory Committee shall periodically review the operations of the 
grants-in-aid program established pursuant to this title with a view to deter- 
mining the extent to which such program is succeeding in carrying out the 
purposes for which it was established. On the basis of such reviews the Ad- 
visory Committee shall submit to the Director such recommendations with 
respect to the operation and administration of the program as it may deem 
advisable, together with any recommendations for legislation which it may 
deem necessary or desirable to carry out the purposes for which this title was 
enacted. Such recommendations, together with the Director’s comments thereon, 
shall be referred to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare for trans- 
mittal by him to the Congress. 

(d) The Advisory Committee shall review all applications for grants-in-aid 
under this title and shall recommend to the Director the approval of such 
applications as, in the opinion of the Advisory Committee, contribute to the 
earrying out of the purposes of this title, and the disapproval of such applica- 
tions as, in the opinion of the Advisory Committee, do not contribute to the 
earrying out of such purposes. 

(e) The Director may utilize the services of any member or members of the 
Advisory Committee in connection with matters relating to the provisions of 
this title, for such periods, in addition to conference periods, as he may deter- 
mine. 

(f) Members of the Advisory Committee shall, while serving on business of 
the Advisory Committee or at the request of the Director under subsection (e) 
of this section, receive compensation at rates fixed by the Secretary of the De 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, not to exceed $50 per day, and 
shall also be entitled to receive an allowance for actual and necessary travel 
and subsistence expenses while so serving away from their places of residence. 
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Sec. 206. (a) For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this title, there 
are authorized to be appropriated $2,000,000 for each of the fiscal years begin- 
ning July 1, 1959, and July 1, 1960 and such amounts as may be necessary for 
the eight succeeding fiscal years. 

(b) The provisions of this title shall terminate on June 30, 1969. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
April 20, 1960. 
Hon. Lister HILL, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in response to your request of August 14, 
1959, for a report on S.J. Res. 127, to help make available to those children in 
our country who are handicapped by deafness the specially trained teachers of 
the deaf needed to develop their abilities and to help make available to individ- 
uals suffering speech and hearing impairments those specially trained speech 
pathologists and audiologists needed to help them overcome their handicaps. 

This bill would authorize two 10-year programs of Federal grants for training 
Title I would authorize $114 million for the first 2 years and unspecified amounts 
thereafter for grants to public and nonprofit institutions engaged in the training 
of teachers of the deaf and affiliated with institutions of higher education for 
teacher training purposes. Title II would authorize $2 million for each of the 
first 2 years and an unspecified sum thereafter for grants to institutions of 
higher education to assist them in providing training for advanced certificates 
in speech pathology or audiology. In each ease the institutions receiving the 
grants could use them to defray the cost of the training programs and to provide 
scholarship or fellowship aid to trainees. 

While the objectives of the bill—to help relieve serious shortages in specially 
trained teachers of the deaf, and speech and hearing therapists—are commend- 
able, we are opposed to making available large-scale Federal grants on a long- 
term basis for financing the cost of training the additional teachers and therapists 
that are needed. We believe that primary responsibility for developing effective 
training programs and for financing the cost of the necessary training should 
remain with the educational institutions and, to the extent that financial aid to 
the institutions or to the trainees is indicated, with the States and communities 
concerned. We do not believe that the needs to which this bill is addressed are 
of sufficient priority, when weighed against other pressing needs of national 
concern in the field of health and education, to warrant enactment at this time of 
a program of Federal assistance in this area. 

As respects title II of the bill, we believe that the existing program authorities 
of the agencies of this Department are sufficient to effectuate a Federal role 
geared to improving the quality of training offered and emphasizing special prob- 
lems and increasing awareness of program needs. The Children’s Bureau, the 
Public Health Service, and the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation all ready 
have authority to support financially efforts to improve training in these fields. 

For the above reasons, we recommend against enactment of S.J. Res. 127. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp Foss Witson, Acting Secretary. 


OXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., April 21, 1960. 
Hon. Lister HIt1, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, U.S. Senate, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 


My Drar Mr. CHatRMAN: This is in reply to your request of August 14, 1959, 
requesting the views of the Bureau of the Budget on S.J. Res. 127, a bill “To 
help make available to those children in our country who are handicapped by 
deafness the specially trained teachers of the deaf needed to develop their abil- 
ities and to help make available to individuals suffering speech and hearing 
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impairments those specially trained speech pathologists and audiologists needed 
to help them overcome their handicaps.” 

The bill would authorize two 10-year Federal grant programs. Title I would 
authorize $1.5 million for each of the first 2 years and such amounts as may 
be necessary for the 8 remaining years for grants to public and nonprofit in- 
stitutions engaged in the training of teachers of the deaf and affiliated with 
institutions of higher education for teacher training purposes. Title II would 
authorize $2 million for each of the first 2 years and unspecified amounts for 
the 8 remaining years for grants to institutions of higher education to assist 
them in providing advanced training of speech pathologists and audiologists. 
Under both title I and title II the grants could be used to cover the cost of the 
training programs and to provide scholarships and fellowships. 

We concur in the belief of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
that the primary responsibility for developing and financing needed training 
of teachers of the deaf and speech and hearing therapists should remain with 
the eduactional institutions and the States and communities which they serve, 
and we are opposed to the assumption by the Federal Government of major 
financial responsibility for training teachers of the deaf and speech and hearing 
therapists through a large-scale grant program. 

With regard to title II, we agree with the statement of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in its report to you on this bill that existing 
authorities of the agencies of the Department—the Children’s Bureau, the 
Public Health Service, and the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation—are sufficient 
to carry out activities to improve the quality of training offered, emphasize 
special problems, and promote increased awareness of the program needs. 

For the above reasons, and because we do not believe that needs in the area 
with which this bill is concerned are of sufficiently high priority when measured 
against other pressing needs in the fields of health and education to warrant 


Federal assistance, the Bureau of the Budget recommends against the enact- 
ment of S.J. Res. 12 


Sincerely voure, 
(Signed) Purr S. HvuGHEs, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 

The CHairman. Title I of the bill would increase the numbers of 
teachers that are qualified to provide the special education needed by 
school age children who are deaf or partially deaf. An essential 
part of this special education consists of teaching communication to 
deaf children, many of whom have never heard a spoken word. In 
addition, a regular course of instruction must be provided. All of the 
States are in need of qualified teachers for the deaf but only 20 of the 
States have teacher-training centers approved as meeting the stand- 
ards of the recognized national accrediting body. 

Title II of the bill would help to increase the supply of speech 
pathologists and audiologists who serve not only children but also 
the increasing numbers of adults who require rehabilitation because 
of speech and hearing impairments. The services of personnel in 
these specialties are instrumental in overcoming disabilities that would 
seriously interfere with normal living and working. Some indi- 
viduals have speech and hearing impairments at birth, while others, 
as we know, acquire them during their school or working years. The 
Federal Government itself is a major consumer of the ‘services of 
speech pathologists and audiologists through programs administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration and other agencies of the Govern- 
ment. 

Our first witness this morning will be Mr. Robert A. Forsythe, 
Assistant Secretary for Legislation, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

We are glad to have you here, Mr. Forsythe, and we will be happy 
to have you proceed now in your own way. 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT A. FORSYTHE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


FOR LEGISLATION, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


Mr. Forsyrue. Mr. Chairman, yesterday we filed with this com- 
mittee a report on Senate Joint Resolution 127, and this morning I am 
going to read this report. This is the Department’s position, and we 
will stand, so far as this morning goes, on the report. And I have no 
additional testimony. 


This letter is addressed to you, as chairman of the committee. 


This letter is in response to your request of August 14, 1959, for a report on 
Senate Joint Resolution 127, to help make available to those children in our coun- 
try who are handicapped by deafness the specially trained teachers of the deaf 
needed to develop their abilities and to help make available to individuals suffer- 
ing speech and hearing impairments those specially trained speech pathologists 
and audiologistss needed to help them overcome their handicaps. 

This bill would authorize two 10-year programs of Federal grants for train- 
ing. Title I would authorize $1.5 million for the first 2 years and unspecified 
amounts thereafter for grants to public and nonprofit institutions engaged in 
the training of teachers of the the deaf and affiliated with institutions of higher 
education for teacher-training purposes. Title II would authorize $2 million 
for each of the first 2 years and an unspecified sum thereafter for grants to in- 
stitutions of higher education to assist them in providing training for advanced 
certificates in speech pathology or audiology. In each case the institutions 
receiving the grants could use them to defray the cost of the training programs 
and to provide scholarships or fellowship aid to trainees. 

While the objectives of the bill—to help relieve serious shortages in specially 
trained teachers of the deaf, and speech and hearing therapists—are commend- 
able, we are opposed to making available large-scale Federal grants on a long- 
term basis for financing the cost of training the additional teachers and 
therapists that are needed. We believe that primary responsibility for de 
veloping effective training programs and for financing the cost of the necessary 
training should remain with the educational institutions and, to the extent 
that financial aid to the institutions or to the trainees is indicated, with the 
States and communities concerned. We do not believe that the needs to which 
this bill is addressed are of sufficient priority, when weighed against other 
pressing needs of national concern in the field of health and education, to war- 
rant enactment, at this time, of a program of Federal assistance in this area. 

As respects title II of the bill, we believe that the existing program authorities 
of the agencies of this Department are sufficient to effectuate a Federal role 
geared to improving the quality of training offered and emphasizing special 
problems and increasing awareness of program needs. The Children’s Bureau, 
the Public Health Service, and the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, all, 
already have authority to support financially efforts to improve training in these 
fields. 

For the above reasons, we recommend against enactment of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 127. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD Foss WILSON, Acting Secretary. 


The CHarrmMan. Well, now, Mr. Forsythe, you say, with respect 
to title II of the bill: 


We believe that the existing program authorities of the agencies of the Depart- 
ment are sufficient to effectuate a Federal role geared to improving the quality 
of training offered and emphasizing special problems and increasing awareness 
of program needs. 

Then you cite the Children’s Bureau and the Public Health Service 
and the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation as having certain author- 
ity to improve training in these fields. But you have no budget esti- 
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mates for any appropriations for these different agencies to do this 
work, do you? 

Mr. Forsytie. No, we do not at the present time, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. I realize that this is not your personal letter. This 
is a letter from the Department. And the Department has to con- 
form to the policies of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Forsyrim. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. The burden of the letter is that they do not feel 
they should make the expenditure of the funds authorized in this bill. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Forsytur. Yes, Mr. Chairman. And I think there are some 
policy questions, as stated, on the policy given, in analyzing the bill. 
But your statement is also accurate. 

The Cramrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Forsythe. 

The Cnaran. Dr. George T. Pratt, president of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, Washington, D.C., and also 
principal of the Clarke School for the Deaf at Northampton, Mass., 
will be our next witness. 

Doctor, will you come up, please, sir? 

Weare very glad to have you here, and we will be glad now to have 
you proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF DR. GEORGE T. PRATT, PRESIDENT, ALEXANDER 
GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
AND PRINCIPAL, THE CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, NORTH- 
AMPTON, MASS. 


Dr. Pratr. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Hill and members of the subcommittee, thank you for your 
invitation to me to offer testimony with regard to Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 127, introduced by Senator Hill and cosponsored by Senators 
Clark, Kefauver, Kennedy, Saltonstall, Stennis, Symington, and 
Wiley, which is presently under consideration by your subcommittee. 

The CuatrmMan. Doctor, excuse me a minute. 

I have a little biographical sketch here, which I am going to put 
in the record. 

(The biographical sketch of Dr. Pratt follows :) 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF GEORGE T. Pratt, L.H.D., NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


Dr. Pratt is the principal of the Clarke School for the Deaf in Northampton, 
Mass. This school was founded in 1867 and is one of the oldest schools for the 
deaf in the United States. 

Dr. Pratt graduated from Washington College in Chestertown, Md., and re- 
ceived a masters degree in education from Duke University. He was awarded 
his doctorate in humanities at American International College in Springfield, 
Mass. 

Dr. Pratt served as a member of the Armed Forces from 1942 to 1946, and 
served overseas in India, Burma, and China. 

Dr. Pratt was a teacher in Maryland public schools and was a supervisor 
of junior and senior high schools in Queen Annes County in Maryland. Im- 
mediately prior to his present position, he was a supervisor in the Maryland 
State Department of Education. Dr. Pratt is the president of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf and is a member of the Conference 
of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf. 


The Cuarrman. Go right ahead, sir. 
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Dr. Prarr. I strongly support the resolution and urge an early 
and favorable recommendation by your committee. This is the posi- 
tion taken by the three national organizations representing our pro- 
fession across the country: The Alexander Graham Bell Association 
for the Deaf; the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf; 
and the Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf. 

The formal education of a deaf child is a highly specialized field 
and a particularly difficult one. Coming to us without the ability to 
speak, to understand speech, to read, or to write, he requires special 
educational procedures which are designed to help him compensate 
for his hearing loss. He must achieve facility with language, in both 
its receptive and expressive forms, if he is to fulfill his potential as 
a human being. 

The odds agains him seemed to be such that for 210 years following 
the settlement of Jamestown there was no organized educational 
program for him in this country. From the establishment of the 
American School in 1817 until the present great strides have been 
made on behalf of the deaf. There are now 365 schools and classes 
for deaf children in the United States serving some 30,000 students. 
There are approximately 4,000 teachers of the deaf. Not one of us is 
satisfied with our present accomplishments, educationally or adminis- 
tratively, and we are anxious to progress. 

Love, affection, and compassion make life more agreeable for the 
deaf child, but these alone are not enough to open the doors of oppor- 
tunity and fulfillment. The professional knowledge and skill of spe- 
cially trained classroom teachers of the deaf are essential. 

What are some of the areas in which classroom teachers of the deaf 
require special training ? 

(1) Speech: How to teach a deaf child to produce speech which is 
intelligible to his hearing contemporaries when he can hear neither 
the speech of others to imitate nor his own efforts to speak. 

(2) Language: How to teach a deaf child the flow of connected 
language including word sequence of accepted usage, tense, agreement 
of subject and verb, pronouns, et cetera, ad infinitum, when he does 
not hear the spoken word. Consider the struggle of a hearing child 
with spoken and written language even though he is constantly ex- 
posed to it from birth. 

(3) Curriculum: How to organize and present learning experi- 
ences and subject matter to deaf children that they may acquire the 
basic fundamentals which will enable them to learn and explore 
independently. 

(4) Auditory training: How to exploit the residual hearing which 
most deaf children possess through modern amplification equipment. 
In addition to assisting with lipreading, this helps in contending with 
the feeling of “aloneness,” peculiar to deafness, and contributes to a 
sense of being a part of the world as wel! as being in it. 

(5) Psychology: How does the lack of hearing experience affect 
the thinking, responses, and attitude of deaf children and adults. 

(6) Observation and practice teaching: Daily contact with deaf 
children in well graded classes over an extended period of time under 
the guidance and supervision of experienced teachers is necessary in 
training teachers of the deaf. ; 
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There are other special courses which teachers-in-training must take 
to meet minimum certification requirements recognized by our pro- 
fession. At least one full academic year of speci ial tr aining is neces- 
sary to prepare oneself to teach deaf children. With your permission 
I should like to include in this testimony at this point a brochure en- 
titled “Information for Prospective Teachers of the Deaf” which lists 
the training centers meeting the standards approved by our profession 
and outlines the minimum course requirements to be included in a 
program for preparation of teachers of the deaf. 

The Cuarrmman. All right, sir. We will include the brochure. 

(The brochure referred to follows :) 


INFORMATION FOR PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS OF THE DEAF FOR 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF, CLASSES FOR THE DEAF, SPEECH AND 
HEARING CLINICS, AND REHABILITATION FACILITIES FOR THE 
DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


This brochure, which contains information on teacher training for teachers of 
the deaf, is published by the American Instructors of the Deaf, founded in 1850, 
and by the Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, founded 
in 1868, and is distributed by their official journal, the American Annals of the 
Deaf, founded in 1847. Further information on teacher training may be ob- 
tained by writing to the directors of the teacher training centers listed within, 
or to the editor, American Annals of the Deaf, Gallaudet College, Washington, 
D.C. 


A STIMULATING PROFESSION 


One of the most rewarding areas in specialized education is that of teaching 
the deaf. Although this area is in the general field of education, it is closely 
allied with the fields of medicine, psychology, speech, language disorders, elec- 
tronics, rehabilitation, audiology, public health, and social work. The work is 
of such a specialized nature that additional training is necessary. 

The need for teachers in this particular area of special education is acute. 
A scarcity of qualified personnel exists throughout the United States and 
Canada. Positions are available in public and private residential schools, day 
schools, and in day classes. 

Trained teachers of the deaf are also needed in many speech and hearing 
clinies located in colleges and universities, schools for the deaf, private centers, 
hospitals, and in medical schools. 

Scholarships are available for teacher trainees in the majority of the training 
centers. Interested applicants should write to the directors of the teacher train- 
ing centers for details and refer to information on scholarships at the various 
centers in this brochure. 

Information concerning the 25 teacher training centers meeting standards 
approved by the Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 
and the courses necessary for a teacher’s certificate are included in this bro- 
echure. Training is offered in various centers on the graduate and the under- 
graduate levels. 
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16 ASSISTANCE FOR TRAINING TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 


MINIMUM CoURSE REQUIREMENTS TO BE INCLUDED IN A PROGRAM FOR PREPARA- 
TION OF TEACHERS OF THE DEAF IN CENTERS MEETING THE STANDARDS AP- 
PROVED BY THE CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE 
DEAF * 


I. Following are the minimum course requirements that are to be included 
in a teacher preparation program for those training centers to be approved by 
the Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf. Suggested 
minimum and maximum semester hours of credit are indicated for each course. 
It is recognized that course content rather than course title is the guide. 


A. The teaching of speech to the deaf (semester hours: minimum, 4; max- 
imum 6.) 


This course should include a study of the principles and techniques used in 
developing the formation of English sounds by the analytical method and also 
the introduction of speech by the whole-word method. Some time should be 
devoted to the correction of speech defects in the hard of hearing, but the major 
emphasis should be placed on the development of speech in the preschool and 
school-age deaf child. It is essential that demonstrations and practice with 
deaf children under expert supervision be an integral part of this course. The 
course should include special consideration of the speech problems of the deaf 
child with multiple handicaps. 


B. The teaching of language to the deaf (semester hours: minimum, 4; max- 
imum, 6.) 


This course should include a study of the principles and techniques of teaching 
language to the preschool and school-age deaf child. The student should become 
familiar with the leading systems of teaching language to the deaf and should 
become familiar with the step-by-step development of at least one language 
system. The material in Outline of Language for Deaf Children by Edith M. 
Buell or the Language Outline prepared by a committee of teachers at the 
Central Institute for the Deaf or similar material should form the basis of 
this course. The course should include consideration of the language problems 
of deaf children with multiple handicaps. 


C. Methods of teaching elementary school subjects to the deaf (semester hours: 
minimum, 4+; maximum, 6) 


This course should include principles and methods of teaching reading to deaf 
children in the lower and higher grades. Methods of teaching subjects such as 
arithmetic, social studies, and science should be considered in this course. Par- 
ticular emphasis should be placed on methodology in the intermediate and ad- 
vanced grades. This course should also include consideration and use of visual 
aids in classes for the deaf. 


D. Methods of teaching speech reading (lip reading) to the deaf and the hard of 
hearing (semester hours: minimum, 2; maximum, 3) 


The various principles and techniques of teaching speech reading should be 
studied. Familiarity with such methods as the Nitchie, Jena, Kinzie, Miiller- 
Walle and others, and research pretaining to lip reading should be a part of this 
course. 


E. History, education, and guidance of the deaf (semester hours: minimum, 2; 
maximum, 3) 


This course should cover the history of the education of the deaf and the eval- 
uation of the place of the deaf in the community from social, economic, and 
political viewpoints from ancient times to the present. The course should help 
the student become familiar with the bibliographic source materials in the field 
on the education and welfare of the deaf. Research studies related to the 
psychology of the deaf, social adjustment of the deaf, and studies related to the 
learning problems of the deaf should be considered. The student should become 
familiar with the place of the adult deaf in today’s society. 


1 The revised set of requirements was adopted at the meeting of the Conference of 
ee on _ American Schools for the Deaf in Colorado Springs, Colo., June 30 and 
uly 1, 1959. 
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F. Auditory and speech mechanisms (semester hours: minimum, 2; maximum, 
3) 
This course should include a study of the anatomy, physiology, and pathology) 
of the speech and hearing mechanisms. 


G. Hearing tests and auditory training (semester hours: minimum, 2; maxi- 
mum, 3) 


The techniques and interpretation of pure tone hearing tests and an intro- 
duction to speech audiometry should be included in this course. Audiogram 
interpretation and at least 10 air and bone conduction tests should be completed 
on children of varying ages who are in schools or classes for the deaf. The 
students should be introduced to several types of amplification systems used in 
schools and classes for the deaf. 

In auditory training, the student should learn the techniques and principles 
of auditory training with special reference to such programs in schools and 
classes for the deaf. 


H. Observation and student teaching (semester hours: minimum, 6; maximum, 
10) 


Facilities for observation of classroom procedures and student teaching should 
be sufficiently extensive so that the deaf pupils are well graded. This implies 
at least six classes at different grade levels, including preschool if possible. 
The student should be required to do at least some practice teaching under 
direct supervision on several grade levels, in order that he might have an under- 
standing of the overall educational problems of the deaf child. 


Total semester hours (minimum, 26; maximum, 40) 


II. (1) The above minimum course requirements presuppose that the student 
has had work in the area of education, preferably a major in elementary educa- 
tion. The student should have had, or should be taking concurrently, a course 
in child growth and development, and a course in the psychology or education 
of the exceptional child. 

(2) Upon request, training centers established in the future will be evaluated 
by a subcommittee of one or more members of the conference of executives 
appointed by the chairman of the Teacher Training and Certification Committee. 


The criteria listed in section I will be used for evaluation of new training centers 
until such time as these requirements are changed by majority vote of the 
members of the conference of executives. 


REVISION OF REQUIREMENTS FOR CLASS A AND CLASS B CERTIFICATION— 
CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF* 


CLASS A—ACADEMIC 


To be eligible for this certificate the following three requirements must be 
met: 

(1) All candidates for a Class A certificate must hold at least a bachelor’s 
degree from an accredited college or university. 

(2) All candidates for a Class A certificate must have satisfactorily com- 
pleted a program of preparation as a teacher of the deaf at a training center 
which has been evaluated and approved by the Conference of Executives of Ameri- 
can Schools for the Deaf. 

Deaf graduates of Gallaudet College who major in education will meet this 
requirement. 

(3) Following the preparation, 3 years of successful teaching experience 
under qualified supervision is required for a permanent certificate. A temporary 
certificate may be granted following preparation and before the necessary ex- 
perience is completed. 

In lieu of the above requirements, this Class A certificate may be granted 
when, in the judgment of the Certification Committee, applicants have qualified 
through executive or administrative positions or distinguished servcee in educa- 
ton of the deaf. 


1The revised set of requirements was adopted at the meeting of the Conference of 


Executives of American Schools for the Deaf in Colorado Springs, Colo., June 30 and 
July 1, 1959. 
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CLASS B-—ACADEMIC 


To be eligible for this certificate the following two requirements must be met: 

(1) All candidates for a Class B certificate must hold at least a bachelor’s 
degree from an accredited college or university. 

(2) (a) Completion of 24 semester hours in the education of the deaf, such 
courses being subject to the approval of the Teacher Training and Certification 
Committee of the Conference of Executives, and 3 years of teaching experience 
with deaf children, or 

(b) Completion of 8 years of satisfactory teaching experience with deaf 
children, attested to by a supervisor or administrator of a school for the deaf. 

These requirements are to become effective September 1, 1959. Applicants 
for certification who completed their preparation to teach the deaf before this 
date will be evaluated on the basis of requirements previously in effect. 

Directors of training centers making application for evaluation and approval 
of a teacher education program should write to: Dr. Howard M. Quigley, Chair- 
man of the Teacher Training and Certification Committee, Conference of Execu- 
tives of American Schools for the Deaf, Minnesota School for the Deaf, Fari- 
bault, Minn. 

Teachers of the deaf making application for certification should write to: 
Dr. Richard G. Brill, Secretary of the Teacher Training and Certification Com- 
mittee, Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, California 
School for the Deaf, Riverside, Calif. 


INFORMATION ON SCHOLARSHIPS, FELLOWSHIPS, AND STIPENDS IN TEACHER 
TRAINING CENTERS FOR THE DEAF 


ARKANSAS SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Room, board and laundry, free of charge. 
Tuition is reduced by the University of Arkansas to $50 per semester. 


SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE, CALIFORNIA 


Several cash scholarships ranging from $1,000 to $1,500 are awarded annually. 
These are granted with the understanding that the students complete the pro- 
gram for certification during the following year and are subject to an agreement 
to teach deaf children for at least 2 years following completion of preparation. 
Application must be made before March 1. Forms for application become avail- 
able after the 1st of January. For further information address Director of Ad- 
missions, San Francisco State College, 1600 Holloway Avenue, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

JOHN TRACY CLINIC, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


A number of tuition scholarships of $900 each are available to senior under- 
graduate students or candidates for the master’s degree. These include two 
Disney Foundation Scholarships, the Westlake Alumnae Scholarship, and several 
from anonymous donors. 

The scholarships are granted jointly by the John Tracy Clinic and the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. For further information regarding financial 
aid write to the Administrator, John Tracy Clinic, 906 West Adams Boulevard, 


Los Angeles 7, Calif., and to the Director of Admissions, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Financial assistance: Students in the regular session receive free tuition and 
maintenance. Those in need of further assistance may apply for a National 
Defense Student Loan in any amount up to $1,000 or for the Kiwanis Scholar- 
ship of $500. For further information, including application forms for admission, 
write to: The Registrar, Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 


IOWA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 


The inservice teacher-training program of the Iowa School for the Deaf 
is affiliated with both the University of Iowa and the University of Omaha, and 
is approved by the Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf. 
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In this unique program, teachers with baccalaureate degrees are hired at full 
salary, as teachers of the deaf, with the understanding that they take the com- 
plete teacher-training program. Working closely with supervising teachers, 
these teachers-in-training carry a full teaching load and take classes in educa- 
tion for the deaf after school hours on the campus of the Iowa School for the 
Deaf. 

For further information, write to the Superintendent, Iowa School for the 
Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS MEDICAL CENTER, KANSAS CITY, KANS.—THE KANSAS 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, OLATHE, KANS, 


The University of Kansas Medical Center, in cooperation with the Kansas 
School for the Deaf, has the following financial aid available to students: 

1. A student may receive room, board and laundry at the school in exchange 
for a few hours of work a week with the children and/or 

”’. Stipends ranging from $300 to $750 for the year. Transportation is pro- 
vided between the School for the Deaf in Olathe and the University of Kansas 
Medical Center in Kansas City, Kans., for those who live at the school. 

Fees and tuition payable by out-of-State students amount to approximately 
$260. For further information write to Dr. June Miller, University of Kansas 
Medical Center, 39th and Rainbow, Kansas City, Kans., and/or Stanley D. Roth, 


Superintendent, Kansas School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kans. 


THE CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


The fees for the school year are as follows: Tuition, $1,200: room and board, 
$600. Clarke School awards a full tuition scholarship to each student admitted 
in the teacher education department. Some scholarship aid in the form of 
minor duty assignments which will not interfere with studies, to be applied 
against the $600 fee for room and board is available. For further information 
write to: Dr. George T. Pratt, principal, the Clark School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass. 


WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY, DETROIT, MICH. 


Wayne State University has an unlimited number of tuition scholarships 
($100 up to $500) for Michigan residents preparing initially to teach the deaf: 
three or four graduate assistantships paying approximately $2,000 with some 
tuition waivers at the master’s level; and four research associate fellowships 
paying up to $3,000 with some tuition waivers at the doctoral level. For further 
information write to: Dr. John Gaeth, Professor of Audiology, Speech and Hear- 
ing Clinic, Wayne State University, 656 West Warren, Detroit 2, Mich. 


EASTERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY, YPSILANTI, MICH., HORACE H. RACKHAM SCHOOL 
OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Eastern Michigan University students who are pursuing a program in the 
area of the accoustically handicapped are eligible for many scholarships and 
grants-in-aid. 

Six annual $150 scholarships are sponsored by the Dearborn Lions Club. 
Other students who show need and agree to teach in Michigan for a period of 
time, are eligible for scholarships from the Michigan Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults. Students in the area of the acoustically handicapped are also 
eligible for one of the many (approximately 525) State board scholarships 
Many other students get assistance through the loans provided by the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958. The Rackham dormitory provides jobs for 
approximately 20-25 students per year. Graduate students are eligible for 
student assistantships at the Rackham School. 

For further information contact Dr. Allen Myers, Director, Rackham School 
of Special Education, Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


A matriculation fee of $5 is required upon registration. 

Tuition for each year is $300, payable as follows: $25 initial payment upon 
acceptance for admission, $125 at opening of first semester and $150 at the be- 
ginning of each subsequent semester. 
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A diploma fee of $3 is payable prior to graduation. 

Room and board are available to college students at the rate of $660 per aca- 
demic year, payable monthly in advance. Students are not accepted for room 
or board separately. Commitment must be made for both services. 

A laboratory fee of $10 is payable in those graduate courses requiring the 
use of animal material. 

An outlay of $100 for books and supplies is sufficient to carry the student for 
the entire course. 

An annual health service fee of $2 is required in advance, 

Scholarships and self-help 


The Max A. Goldstein Scholarship—This scholarship is derived from annual 
contributions of the alumni of the Teachers Training College and provides tuition 
fees for 1 year. Award is made to a student usually in the senior year, upon 
recommendation of the college faculty. Other scholarships and some grants-in- 
aid are available to qualified students. 

Opportunities for self-help through remunerative employment on the premises 
of the institute are available. This employment usually consists of counselling 
with the children after school hours, study hall and clerical duties. Students 
are also permitted to sign promissory notes to meet tuition obligations. 

Application for scholarships, employment and loans should be addressed to the 
Registrar, Central Institute for the Deaf, 818 S. Kingshighway, St. Louis, Mo. 


rHE LEXINGTON SCHOOL, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


The Lexington School teacher preparation program is affiliated with Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and provides the basic program for the prepara- 
tion of teachers of the deaf in the Department of Special Education. 

The Lexington School has a program of scholarship assistance for those can- 
didates who indicate need for such help. Application for such scholarship grants 
must be made in writing. Resident scholarships have a value of $1,200 and 
provide board, room, and laundry at the Lexington School for the academic year, 
and $200 in cash. Nonresident scholarships provide $200 in cash and lunch and 
dinner at the school on school days. One-half of the cash scholarships will be 
paid in September, the other half in January. In addition, under certain condi- 
tions, those members of the teacher preparation department who need financial 
assistance during the year in order to complete their program, may apply to the 
Lexington School for non-interest-bearing loans up to $500. Half of this amount 
may be borrowed in the first semester, the other half in the second semester. 
These loans may be repaid after the student-teacher secures employment. Under 
certain conditions, fellowships, scholarships, or loans may be secured from Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. Inquiries concerning these should be ad- 
dressed to the chairman of the committee on fellowships and scholarships of 
teachers college prior to December 15 preceding the academic year for which 
the student-teacher is appointed. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


St. Mary’s School offers 10 assistant-teacher positions each year, at a salary 
of $1,800. The student-teacher helps in the coaching of individual pupils, assists 
in preschool and other classes, acts as substitute teacher, ete. The training 
classes are usually held either before or after school hours. 

For further information write to: The Director, Teacher Training Program, 
St. Mary’s School for the Deaf, Buffalo 14, N.Y. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


No scholarships available. 


NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


The teacher-training program is a combined inservice and graduate program. 
The trainees are first- and second-year classroom teachers receiving beginning 
salaries. 

The program is affiliated with Trenton State College. Twenty-two hours 
credit in special education courses pertaining to the deaf are required. A stu- 
dent may earn a master’s degree with 10 additional hours credit. 

The tuition is $13.50 per point. 
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For further information write to: Mr. C. M. Jochem, Superintendent, New 
Jersey School for the Deaf, West Trenton, N.J. 


NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, MORGANTON, N.C. 


The North Carolina School for the Deaf has six working scholarships for 
teachers in training. A trainee receives $82.50 per month for 10 months. For 
this amount the trainee fills part-time positions in the library, school offices and 
as assistant in physical education and as substitute houseparent. From the 
amount received, the trainee must pay $50 per month for room, board, and 
laundry, and $250 per year to the North Carolina School for the Deaf and the 
affiliating college for tuition. 

The scholarships granted at the North Carolina School for the Deaf are 
designed to encourage desirable candidates by affording them training at no cost 
to them, other than their part-time services to the school. 

The positions are designed to give the trainee contact with the deaf student 
in and out of school, so that the trainee can acquire a better understanding of 
the deaf child. 

For further information write to: Ben E. Hoffmeyer, Superintendent, North 
Carolina School for the Deaf, Morganton, N.C. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA MEDICAL CENTER, 800 NORTHEAST 18TH STREET, 
OKLAHOMA CITY 4, OKLA. 


Graduate assistantships, research assistantships, and Office of Vocational Re 
habilitation assistantships are available for those studying in audiology, speech 
pathology, or in the teaching of the deaf. For further information write to Dr. 


John W. Keys, 825 NE 14th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. Scholarships run from 
$1,320 to $2,800 a year. 


OKLAHOMA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, CHICKASHA, OKLA. 


Scholarships granted by the American Business Clubs are available to junior 
and senior students. Applicants for scholarships should apply through local 
American Business Clubs or to Robert Park, Chairman, National Committee on 
Scholarships, Federal Savings and Loan Building, Chickasha, Okla. Scholar- 
ships may cover tuition, room and board, and cost of books. 


THE WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


For scholarship arrangements write to Supt. Sam B. Craig, 300 Swissvale 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE DEPAUL INSTITUE FOR THE DEAF, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The teacher training program was designed primarily to supply DePaul’s 
need for qualified oral teachers. Others are accepted when openings in the 
program are available. 

Applicants should have a bachelor’s degree from an accredited college or uni- 
versity, and a State teacher’s certificate. The course is of 2 years’ duration. 

Tuition scholarships, room and board are available for qualified applicants. 

For further information write to: The Director, the DePaul Institute, Castle- 
gate Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SOUTH CAROLINA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, SPARTANBURG, 8.C. 


The teacher training program offered by the South Carolina School for the 
Deaf in cooperation with Converse College is a 2-year undergraduate course 
earrying 26 hours of college credit. The course is open to juniors and seniors 
who have the approval of the Dean of Faculty at Converse College and of the 
assistant superintendent of the school for the deaf. 

For further information write to Mr. N. F. Walker, assistant superintendent, 
South Carolina School for the Deaf and the Blind, Spartanburg, S.C. 


SOUTH DAKOTA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, AUGUSTANA COLLEGE, SIOUX FALLS, 8. DAK. 


A variety of scholarships for freshmen and upperclassmen are available, on a 
compettitive basis, upon application. In general, to be eligible for an Augus- 
tana scholarship, the student applicant must present an academic record of 
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unusual quality, show promise of achievement and aptitude for college work, 
have good character and a record of leadership in school, church, and com- 
munity life, and demonstrate financial need. 

All scholarships, grants-in-aid, assistantships, part-time jobs, loans, and simi- 
lar types of financial aid to students are administered by a faculty committee 
on student aid. In addition to the above types of college aid, there are several 
student assistantships for board and room available from the South Dakota 
School for the Deaf, for students who assist in their program. 

For further information write to: Augustant College or Prof. Richard W. 
Flint, director, education program for teachers of the deaf, Augustana College. 





TENNESSEE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 





The superintendent of the special schools under the administration of the 
State board of education are authorized to allow grants-in-aid for graduate 
study to selected faculty members, subject to individual approval by the State 
board of education and to the conditions set forth below : 

(1) Any professional staff member of the special schools under the control 
of the State board of education now employed, or who may be employed in the 
future, shall be eligible to apply for a grant-in-aid for study in the field of 
specialization required by the school. 

(2) No grant-in-aid shall be made to a faculty member to do graduate work 
toward a doctorate or a master’s degree in a field other than the field of spe- 
cialization in which he is now working at the institution, or the field of 
specialization in which he will be employed upon his return to the institution. 

(3) The recipient of a grant-in-aid shall agree to remain as an employee of 
the institution making the grant for a period of time equal to twice the time for 
which he received a grant-in-aid from the institution, but under no cirecum- 
stances will a grant-in-aid be made unless the recipient agrees to remain with 
the institution for one full year after the completion of his graduate work. 
Failure of the recipient to remain for the period of the agreement will result 
in the repayment of the amount granted the recipient according to the terms of 
his contract, with interest at 6 percent. 

(4) Full grant-in-aid may be made for a subsistence and maintenance stipend 
only for a faculty member who is planning three continuous quarters or two 
continuous semester of graduate work on the doctoral level or beyond a master’s 
degree. <A grant of tuition, plus one-half subsistence, may be allowed for sum- 
mer school attendance. 


(5) The amount of the individual grant-in-aid will depend on the needs and 
circumstances of the individual. 


For further information write to W. Lloyd Graunke, Ph. D., chairman, super- 
intendent, Tennessee School for the Deaf. 


WASHINGTON STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, VANCOUVER 


The training center at the Washington State School for the Deaf offers com- 
plete teacher training, recognized by the Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf, with accreditation by Lewis and Clark College of Portland, 
Oreg. Upon completion of the 9-month course on the State school campus in 
Vancouver, under certified educators in the teacher training area, the trainee 
is allowed 32 semester hours undergraduate credit or up to 16 hours graduate 
credit. No charge is made to the trainee for training school facilities, ma- 
terials, and supplies. The trainee pays one single fee, a reasonable tuition fee, 
set by the college. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN——-MILWAUKEE, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


University freshman honor scholarships for Wisconsin residents are awarded 
to the top ranking students in each graduating class upon recommendation of 
the high school principal. 

University freshman tuition and cash scholarships for Wisconsin residents 
are available upon application. Need and academic record are qualifying con- 
siderations. 

Continuing students, including nonresidents, are eligible for university scholar- 
ships, both cash and tuition, upon application. 
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The Winnie Memorial Award of $50 is available to senior students majoring 


in the education of the deaf. An occasional scholarship of $100 is presented by 
the American Business Women’s Association. 


For further information, write to Miss Alice Streng, chairman, Department of 
Exceptional Education, The University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

THE AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 

Five issues a year: Single subscription, $5 a year. This includes the January 
number, a directory issue, which sells separately for $3. 

Parent information packet: A packet containing six reprints on information 
pertinent for parents of deaf children. Price 50 cents. 

Catalog of publications on the education and welfare of the deaf: A catalog 
containing over 150 entries will be sent free on request. 


Information bureau: Many requests for information concerning the deaf are 
received daily at the office of the Annals from all over the world. Having access 
to the division on the education of the deaf at the Edward Miner Gallaudet Col- 
lege Library facilitates the answering of such letters. 

All communications should be addressed to the editor, American Annals of 
the Deaf, Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Prarr. Thank you. There is an acute nationwide shortage of 
trained classroom teachers of the deaf. In a study conducted by the 
Office of Education and reported by Romaine P. Mackie and Lloyd 
M. Dunn in Bulletin 1954, No. 13, this problem was documented. Six 
vears ago, the study indicates, school administrators across the coun- 
try reported, that of all the areas of exceptionality teachers of the deaf 

ranked first in the matter of “difficulty in securing teachers” and third 
in “frequency of requests.” Over the past 10 years I have attended 
many of our professional meetings and heard papers and panels at 
each directed to the problem of the teacher shortage. The net tangible 
result seems to have been a steady worsening of the situation. 

The Cuartrman. In other words, instead of the situation getting 
better, as so many situations have been getting better in recent years, 
this situation is growing worse all the time ? 

Dr. Prarr. And we have some evidence to submit later which will 
document this. 

The CHairman. All right. Go right ahead. 

Dr. Prarr. A basic problem of finance is involved. After students 
have completed 12 years of elementary and high school, then com- 
mitted their families to the expense of college or university, it is nat- 
ural for them to want financial independence and to proceed at once 
to accept employment. Many college students may have an active 
interest in preparing themselves to teach deaf children, but feel they 

cannot ask their parents to support them financially during the train- 
ing period required. Thus our profession loses teachers and potential 
future leaders. We concur in the implication set forth in a study 
conducted by the Office of Education and reported by Romaine P. 
Mackie and Lloyd M. Dunn in Bulletin 1955, No. 6, entitled “Teachers 
of Children Who Are Deaf” and stated as follows: 

Because teachers of the deaf are more difficult to secure than any other in 
the field of special education, and because their preparation is relatively expen- 
sive, it would seem that additional scholarships should be made available to those 
wishing to teach the deaf. 

This was 5 years ag 


This national ahirtaiee of classroom teachers of the deaf began dur- 
ing World War II and has persisted until today, becoming more acute 
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year by year. Its effects are detrimental no matter how schools for 
the deaf may have atte a to accommodate themselves to it: (1) by 
admitting fewer children; (2) by enlarging the number of children 
in classes; or (3) by ane ing untrained teachers and attempting an 
“in-service” training program. 

The limited number of students flowing into our training centers 
has persisted so long that our profession now faces further significant 
difficulties which are directly associated with the basic shortage. 
Schools are not able to find supervising teachers, principals, or super- 
intendents to administer educational programs. During the past 5 
years we have received letter after letter asking us to recommend per- 
sons for highly responsible, and well paid, positions but the supply of 
qualified persons is limited and good people are already holding posi- 
tions of leadership. Directors of our research departments have not 
been able to develop sufficient numbers of young scientists who are 
interested directly in our special field to mount a truly substantial 
research effort. Even though the many ramifications of deafness 
present the most stimulating and challenging singe oar baginenine 
grants to our special field have been relatively few. It is becoming 
increasingly difficult to staff our training center themselves. 

The problem we are outlining here lies at the heart of our profes- 
sion, and the situation is critical. If the provisions of this resolution 
were to go into effect immediately it would take us at least 10 years 
to catch up. We urge you, with all sincerity, to recommend early and 
favorable action on Senate Joint. Resolution 127 which will assist us 
in our attempt to fill our training centers with students for the school 
year beginning in September 1960. 

Senator Hill, we have some documentation as to the needs for 1960, 
but I believe, with your permission, it would follow better if I pre- 
sented this following Dr. Schunhofl’s testimony, which is going to in- 
clude the statistics we have for 1959. 

The CHatrMan. You may present it at that time. Do you not 
think that the enactment of this legislation will not. only bring much 
good from the legislation itself, but. would tend to challenge or stimu- 
late the American people as to this problem and therefore would en- 
courage action other than that which is contemplated by the resolu- 
tion itself? 

Dr. Pratr. Yes, sir, we do. 

The CHarrman. And compared to the Federal budget, it is a very, 
very small amount of money, is it not? 

Dr. Prarr. It seems like a large amount of money to our profession, 
but to the Federal Government it is probably small. 

The Cuatrman. I mean compared to what we are spending on many 
other things, it is a very small amount of money. 

Dr. Prarr. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMan. I would like to say that I have a letter here from 
Senator Saltonstall of Massachusetts, who is one of the sponsors of 
the resolution, and he states he is extremely pleased that we are hold- 
ing these hearings this morning, and he regrets very much that prior 
commitments make it impossible for him to be here. 

I shall put his letter in the record in full at this point; but I do 
want to call particular attention to the closing sentence in the letter: 
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I am convinced that some early action must be taken by Congress in this im- 
portant area, so that our children who are afflicted by deafness may have the 
opportunity to develop normally and our citizens who are handicapped by speech 
or hearing deficiency may be encouraged to become self-dependent and produc- 
tive members of their communities. 


I will put the entire letter in the record at this point. 
(The letter from Senator Saltonstall follows :) 


U.S. SENATE, 
April 20, 1960. 
Hon, LIsTerR HILL, 
Chairman, Health Subcommittee, 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR HILL: I am extremely pleased that your subcommittee will hold 
hearings starting tomorrow on Senate Joint Resolution 127 which would author- 
ize financial assistance for the preparation of teachers, audiologists, and pathol- 
ogists for the teaching and training of the deaf. I am sorry that prior com- 
mitments will prevent me from appearing before you to testify in person, and 
I ask that this letter may be included in the record of the hearing. 

There is a serious lack throughout the Nation of adequately trained classroom 
teachers and specialized therapeutic personnel to help those children and adults 
handicapped by deafness. Existing programs and facilities are not producing 
enough specialists, and the lack only promises to increase in future years. 
National estimates show that we have over 30,000 deaf children of school age 
and 8 million Americans suffering from speech and hearing impairments. 

I am told that in Massachusetts alone there is a present need for over 300 
additional speech and hearing therapists for work with 32,000 public school 
children with problems in this area. The well-known Frampton study con- 
ducted by Yale University claims that by 1965 Massachusetts will require 660 
such specialists for the public schools. This figure does not take into considera- 
tion personnel for schools for the deaf—such as our own excellent Clarke School 
for the Deaf in Northampton, Mass.—and hospitals, rehabilitation centers— 
such as our own Worcester County Training and Speech Center in Worcester, 
Mass.—and private schools. 

Because of these reasons, I was pleased to join as a cosponsor of Senate 
Joint Resolution 127, which you introduced last August 6th. This proposal 
would establish parallel programs in the Office of Education and the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation to encourage many more people to enter this field. 
These programs would provide grants-in-aid to institutions training teachers 
of the deaf for training programs and scholarships and to institutions training 
speech pathologists and audiologists for assistance in training and recruitment 
for training. The estimated annual cost of $314 million can be regarded as an 
investment expected to bring substantial returns through greater productivity 
and more tax revenue coming from those handicapped by deafness who would 
be helped, plus savings in public assistance costs. 


Senate Joint Resolution 127 offers one approach to solving the problem before 
us, 


We may find that it is not the best legislation that Congress can act 
upon and in this regard I will study the record of the hearings closely to see 
what specific alternative courses of action are presented. I am convinced that 
some early action must be taken by Congress in this important area, so that 
our children who are afflicted by deafness may have the opportunity to develop 
normally and our citizens who are handicapped by speech or hearing deficiency 


may be encouraged to become self-dependent and productive members of their 
communities. 


Sincerely yours, 


LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
U.S. Senator. 


The CnatrmMan. Doctor, unless there is something else you wish to 
add at this time, we will now hear from Dr. Breunig. 
We will be glad to have you sit here at the table, if you wish. 


_ We are delighted to have Mrs. Lilian Grosvenor Jones accompany- 
in Dr. Breunig. 
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I believe you are appearing before the subcommittee, Mrs. Jones, not 
only as a layman who for 10 years has studied the problems involved 
in teaching the deaf but as a writer and speaker on this subject and a 
representative of the family of Alexander Graham Bell. 

I have here «a little biographical sketch of Dr. Breunig and one 
of Mrs. Jones, and I will put them in the record at this point. 
(The biographical sketches of Dr. Breunig and Mrs. Jones follows :) 

















BIOGRAPHICAL 





SKETrcH OF H. LATHAM BrREUNIG, PH. D., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Dr. Breunig graduated from the Clarke School for the Deaf in 1927. After 
attending Shortridge High School in Indianapolis, Dr. Breunig entered Wabash 
College and graduated in 1934. He then entered Johns Hopkins University on 
a fellowship awarded to a person “who best succeeded despite his handicap.” 


Dr. Breunig is a member of the research staff of Eli Lilly & Co., pharma- 
ceutical manufacturers in Indianopolis. 


Dr. Breunig is a past president of the Lilly Club of Toastmaster’s Interna- 
tional and is active in professional affairs and community ‘ctivities. 

Dr. Breunig is a former president of the Clarke School Alumni Association 
and has been a member of the school’s board of corporators since 1946. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF LILIAN GROSVENOR JONES 


Member of the board of the Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, 
Washington, D.C. 


Member of the board of the Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. 

Mrs. Jones is appearing before the committee not as a representative of the 
above institutions but (1) as a layman who for 10 years has studied the prob- 
lems involved in teaching the deaf; (2) as a writer and speaker on this subject; 
and (3) as a representative of the family of Alexander Graham Bell (Mr. Bell 
was her grandfather) which for five generations has been deeply concerned with 
the problems of people having speech and hearing difficulties. 

Mrs. Jones has visited schools for the deaf in England, France, the Nether- 
lands, Austria, Turkey, Israel, Japan, the Soviet Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and Yugoslavia, and maintains a personal correspondence with educators of 
the deaf in-most of these countries. 

The CuHarrman. This little biographical sketch refreshes my recol- 
lection that Mr. Bell was born in Scotland. 

Mrs. Jones. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrman. I had the pleasure here about 10 days ago of see- 
ing a television show of the life of Andrew Carnegie. It brought 
home to us how much we owe to our Scottish friends, those who came 
here and have done so much for our country. 

We certainly welcome both of you here this morning. 

Can Dr. Breunig read my lips? 


STATEMENT OF DR. H. LATHAM BREUNIG, SENIOR STATISTICIAN, 
STATISTICAL RESEARCH DEPARTMENT, ELI LILLY & CO., INDI- 
ANAPOLIS, IND. 


Dr. Breunic. Yes. Very well. The microphone is in the way 
just a little. 

The Cuarrman, All right. 

Will you proceed now and say anything you wish, Doctor? 

Dr. Bruenic. Senator Hill, my name is H. Latham Breunig. I 
am a graduate of the Clarke School for the Deaf; B.A., Wabash 
College, Indiana; and Ph. D., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
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Md. I am now a senior statistician with Eli Lilly & Co., of Indian- 
apolis. I am also a member of the board of directors of the Alex- 
ander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf and the Clarke School 
for the Deaf, and of the American Hearing Society. 

You were very kind in extending to me this invitation to give you 
a brief description of the opportunities available and the benefits 
that can be realized by the deaf through special education. 

With certain important exceptions, the opportunities available to 
the deaf are the same as those open to every hearing individual of 
comparable intelligence and education. This latter aspect, education, 
is the concern of us who appear before you this morning. 

Deafness has no visible manifestations. Its impact is extremely 
difficult to appreciate by those who have had no direct experience 
with it. In contrast, the blind man with his seeing-eye dog, or the 
crippled child in his wheelchair arouse considerable public sym- 
pathy. As a result, these groups have been able to command con- 
siderable attention, together with large sums of money, directed to- 
ward their problems. But the deaf, who are comparable in numbers 
to each of these other groups find difficulty in attracting interest. 
We do not ask for sympathy. But we do ask that young deaf chil- 
dren, just starting out into the world, have available to them the 
educational methods which will enable them to become useful, self- 
supporting members of society. And we ask that there be available 
to them the personnel to apply these methods—the classroom teach- 
ers, the supervising teachers, the teachers of teachers, and the school 
administrators—who will be sorely needed in the years to come. 
And, since the earlier in life that deafness is discovered, the more 
readily will it be overcome, the need for audiologists who will detect 
and assess deafness is also great. 

For these reasons, I strongly support Senate Joint Resolution 127, 
which aims to help supply these needs. 

I mentioned certain important exceptions in employ ment oppor- 
tunities for the deaf. These would include those positions where the 
primary requisites of the job include oral communication with unseen 
individuals, such as is encountered in the use of the telephone and 

radio. It seems somewhat ironic that a man whose major concern was 
the education of the deaf, and who had a deaf wife, should have in- 
vented an instrument which so completely pervades modern life— 
the telephone. It is frustrating, when in conference with someone, 
to be continually interrupted by a ringing telephone, particularly 
since I cannot interrupt others. 

In presenting to you information concerning the accomplishments 
of a group of deaf individuals which will serve to underline the 
manner in which they have taken advantage of the opportunities 
available to them, I make no apology for drawing upon the material 
most familiar to me—the alumni of the Clarke School for the Deaf. 
A few words might well be in order concerning the background of 
special education ‘against which we will view this group. The Clarke 
School for the Deaf, in Northampton, Mass., has, for over 90 years, 
been a leading advocate of teaching deaf children thr ough lipreading 
and speech exclusively, and all but a small percentage retain these 
methods of communication after they leave school. 

One of the most comprehensive recent descriptions of the Clarke 
School, its objectives and its methods, written by Mrs. Lilian Gros- 
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venor Jones, who is here this morning, is found in the March 1955 
issue of the National Geographic magazine, an article, “Deaf 
Children Learn To Talk at the Clarke School.” 

I ask your permission to include this material as part of my 
testimony. 

The CHatrmMan. We will be glad to have you do that, Doctor. 

(The article referred to follows :) 


Dera¥ CHILDREN LEARN To TALK AT CLARKE SCHOOL—WITH PATIENCE, SKILL, AND 
NEW SCIENTIFIC EQUIPMENT, TEACHERS LABOR THAT “THE EARS OF THE DEAF 
SHALL BE UNSTOPPED * * * AND THE TONGUE OF THE DUMB SING” (ISAIAH 
39 5-6) 

(By Lilian Grosvenor) 


“One of the greatest achievements in the world,” Alexander Graham Bell used 
to tell his grandchildren, “is that of the child born deaf who learns to talk. 
“The blessing of speech seems almost as natural to most of us as breathing,” 
he would say. “You children can’t remember when you spoke your first word, 
but think of the little one who has never heard a human voice. Think of the 
courage he needs to live among hearing people.” 
These remarks of long ago sprang to my mind with startling clarity during 
a recent visit to Clarke School for the Deaf at Northampton, Mass., where the 
inventor of the telephone was active for 51 years as teacher, consultant, re- 
searcher, and president of the board. 


SCHOOL’S INFLUENCE WORLDWIDE 


Clarke, and New York City’s Lexington School for the Deaf, also founded in 
1867, started the movement in America to teach deaf children to speak and read 
lips, the oral method of education. 

Grandfather Bell persuaded Clarke to start the first training course for oral 
teachers of the deaf in the United States in 1889. Since then, more than 500 
have gone from there to every State and 20 foreign countries to teach deaf 
children to talk. They have opened doors into soundless “rooms” and brought 
courage to parents from Argentina to Canada, from Australia to Japan, from 
Turkey to India, from South Africa to Norway. 

When I recalled grandfather’s words, I was sitting in an observers’ alcove 
at Clarke School. A one-way window allowed me to see into a schoolroom 
without disturbing the class. The prettiest 44-year-old girl I’ve ever seen was 
learning to talk. 

Blond, blue-eyed, and dimpled, Laura had come to school only a few weeks 
before. She had never spoken a word in her life. Mistakenly, a layman would 
eall her, and some 70 percent of Clarke’s pupils, totally deaf. 

I watched the teacher take Laura on her lap and hold one of the tiny hands 
to her face so the child could feel the vibration when she spoke. Teacher and 
pupil were facing a mirror. 

Sometimes slowly, sometimes quickly, the teacher repeated “buh, buh, buh.” 
The little girl, watching the mirror, tried to imitate the action of her teacher's 
lips and tongue, and then, as her hand was swiftly transferred, to feel the same 
vibration in her own face. 

Pressing my forehead against the window in my excitement, I watched the 
poignant scene. The teacher worked as if her life depended on Laura’s making 
the sound, and Laura herself was just as eager to capture the magic her eyes 
couldn’t see. 

The teacher picked up a bright-colored ball. “See the ball,” she said when 
Laura looked at her. The little girl laughed, and her teacher, laughing too, 
quickly took one plump hand in her own and pressed it against her face. “See 
the ball, Laura. Show me the ball.” 

The teacher purposely used complete sentences. In this way the young be- 
ginner, watching her lips, caught a glimmer of the rhythm of spoken language 
and learned at the start that we do not talk in isolated words. 

Back and forth the hand went between the faces. Eventually Laura 
triumphed. She had no way of knowing that her voice, saying her first word, 
lacked resonance and that the word was not perfectly spoken. She was jubilant. 
So was her teacher, and so was I. 
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GAMES DEVELOP YOUNGSTERS’ SPEECH 


A few minutes of such concentrated work are enough for a small child, and 
Laura soon ran off to play. 

“Your turn now, Mary,” said the teacher, speaking to an elfin creature who 
had been trying to scramble into her lap. This time she held a strip of paper 
by one end and showed the child how to puff against it (opposite). 

This action was planned to develop Mary’s cheek muscles, which needed exer- 
cise, since she was unable to chatter like a hearing child. 

The “game,” for such it was to Mary, would also teach her to make the “wh” 
sound so needed for the continual “Why? why? why?” of the kindergarten set. 
And she was learning a lesson in controlled breathing, as necessary for good 
speech as for good singing. 

I watched 4-year-old Eddie develop breath control by blowing against a candle 
flame. Then the teacher turned to Bobby, who was playing with a toy, and 
touched his arm. When he looked up she said, “Come on, Bobby. Let’s find 
out what you can hear today.” 

Bobby, of course, couldn’t hear a word, but he was watching her face and 
anconsciously trying to lipread. How can he read lips, I wondered, if he doesn’t 
know words and sentences? And, for that matter, how can he think? His mind 
is trapped in a soundproof prison, and until he learns language it cannot grow 
and develop. 

The teacher brought out a drum, a cowbell, and a horn. Expectantly, Bobby 
sat down beside her and turned his back. By turns she rang the bell, blew the 
horn, or beat the drum until the walls of my booth vibrated. 

Bobby’s head was bent in concentration. I imagined I could see his ears 
stretching as he tried to distinguish one sound from another. He was learning 
to listen, taking an early step in Clarke's auditory training program. 


HEARING FRAGMENTS PUT TO USE 


Twenty-five years ago Bobby’s tiny remnant of hearing might have been 
wasted, even at Clarke. Today it will be educated to help his eyes read lips 
and to bring a natural rhythm to his own spoken sentences. 

In recent years Clarke has been a world pioneer of auditory training for 
profoundly deaf children. Using new high-powered group hearing aids, Clarke 
teaches its pupils to use their fragments of hearing, which many people think 
useless, to supplement lipreading. The school believes its experience is bringing 
new hope to deaf youngsters everywhere. 

Clarke owes much to its fine modern equipment, to new teaching techniques 
and research into problems of the deaf, and to the experience and ability of 
iis teachers. But I have often thought that the school’s success can be explained 
only by the unshakable faith of every teacher and pupil—a faith shared by all 
who believe in the oral method—that the “ears of the deaf shall be unstopped 
* * * and the tongue of the dumb sing.” 

This was the faith of Gardiner Greene Hubbard, a Cambridge, Mass., lawyer 
who became the first president of the National Geographic Society. Long 
before, he had heard the prophecy of speech for deaf children fulfilled in his 
own daughter’s voice. 

Deafened by scarlet fever at the age of four, Mabel Hubbard seemed destined 
for a life among people unable to talk. Of the 22 schools for those with im- 
paired hearing in the United States in 1861, not one believed she could keep her 
speech. “She will soon be both deaf and dumb,” the Hubbards were told. 

Mabel’s parents refused to accept such a life for their child. They deter- 
mined to try to teach her at home. 

After the raging fever passed, the little girl lay in bed, listless, and unre- 
sponsive, for months. Friends gently suggested that her brain as well as her 
ears had been affected. The Hubbards kept on, trying to catch the child’s 
interest with one thing after another. 





TWENTY-THIRD PSALM STARTS RECOVERY 


One day Mabel’s mother repeated to her the 23d Psalm, which the child had 
known by heart: To her great joy, Mabel, watching her lips, joined in hesi- 
tantly with “Goodness and mercy shall follow me.” Gradually the entire psalm 
returned to the child’s memory. 
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With this foundation the Hubbards were able to build a vocabulary, associat- 
ing words with actions and objects, always insisting that their daughter talk 
and that her sisters speak to her rather than gesture. Although this is essen- 
tially the way deaf children are taught today, in the 1860’s the Hubbards were 
striking out in the dark. But Mabel’s progress amazed them. After 2 years 
working alone, the Hubbards found a young woman who came to tutor Mabel 
and their hearing children. 

Later they heard that Henry Lippitt, Governor of Rhode Island, had a daugh- 
ter, Jeanie, who had lost her hearing and was being educated to speak and read 
lips. Like parents of deaf children today, the Hubbards and Lippitts started 
writing suggestions and encouragement to each other. 

Mr. Hubbard wanted to help other deaf children and their families. In 1864 
he set out to persuade the Massachusetts Legislature to appropriate funds for 
the first oral school in the country. His effort failed. 

The plan’s most eloquent opponent was Mr. Lewis J. Dudley, one of the 
legislators. He said he knew from experience that speech for children who could 
not hear was impossible. His own daughter was deaf and unable to talk. 

Mr. Hubbard revised his strategy. He helped Miss Harriet B. Rogers start a 
small school for deaf children at Chelmsford, Mass. The next year he arranged 
a series of parties for the legislators. To them Miss Rogers brought her most 
talented pupils, Fanny Cushing and Roscoe Greene. They sat in the drawing 
room and chatted about the Civil War with Mabel Hubbard and Jeanie Lippitt. 

According to our family tradition, when Mr. Dudley attended he broke down 
and said he wonld give anything to hear his own Theresa say just one word: 
“Father.” Mr. Hubbard, pulling out his handkerchief and blowing his nose 
violently, said he knew just how Mr. Dudley felt and would ask Miss Rogers if 
she would try to teach Theresa the word. 





“MIRACLE” STARTED CLARKE SCHOOL 


This unusual teacher agreed to try, and within a few days Theresa could 
say “father” and several other halting words. The happy father returned to 
Northampton and excitedly told a friend, Mr. John Clarke, about the “miracle” 
he had witnessed in Boston. 

Then Mr. Hubbard attacked the legislature again in 1867. This time Mr. 
Dudley led the fight, and his eloquence was responsible for obtaining an appro- 
priation. Meanwhile, Mr. Clarke had offered $50.000 if the school would locate 
in Northampton, and when he died, in 1869, he left it $250,000 more. 

Miss Rogers, first principal of the school, was followed by the indomitable 
Caroline A. Yale, of Charlotte, Vt., who held what may be an alltime record of 
63 years’ active association with one school. 

Miss Yale planned Clarke as it is today—a school of small units, with classes 
no larger than seven or eight pupils, who are constantly with hearing people. 
She ‘also made the rule that no one with impaired hearing may be employed at 
the school. 

It was Miss Yale, also, who welcomed young “Prof. A. Graham Bell” in 1871 
and carried out several new ideas he suggested. One was the use of visible speech 
invented by his father, Alexander Melville Bell. It was a system of graphic 
symbols representing the position of the speech organs in making different 
sounds. Modified visible speech is still used at Clarke in teacher-education 
courses. 

One day Miss Yale introduced Professor Bell to Mr. Hubbard. The chain of 
events the meeting started must have surprised her. In appreciation of the 
young man’s interest in deaf children, Mr. Hubbard agreed to finance certain 
“experiments in telephony.” Later Professor Bell married Mabel Hubbard. 

Some years after their marriage, the Bells asked Miss Yale to visit them in 
Washington, D.C. The inventor-teacher had founded the Volta Bureau, a center 
of information on deafness, and wanted her advice on how to make it more 
useful to parents and teachers. 

Mr. Hubbard was also a guest at dinner that first evening. Miss Yale noted 
that the two men seemed to share a secret and that they were as pleased with 
themselves as a pair of her boys at school who had just added a new word to their 
vocabulary. After dinner they took her to the library, where a large lighted 
world globe stood. 
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BIRTH OF NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


“Now, Miss Yale,” they said, placing their hands on the globe, “you are here 
on a historie occasion. Never forget it. This very morning we decided to 
start a society to increase interest in geography. It will be called the National 
Geographic Society.” 

Three presidents of the Society—Mr. Hubbard, Dr. Bell, and Gilbert Gros- 
venor—have served a total of 87 years on Clarke School’s Board of Corporators. 

Although Mr. Hubbard and Mr. Dudley moved off the stage 60 years ago, 
Clarke School has kept its affinity for fathers. In 1945 the wife of a young 
teacher in Maryland, George Pratt, discovered while her husband was in Burma 
that their one-year-old daughter, Lynn, was unable to hear. 

What should she do? When Mr. Pratt returned, the couple trudged from 
doctor to doctor, without success. Unlike Mabel Hubbard, their child had never 
heard speech and had no vocabularly on which to build. 

Finally a friend told them that the “Telephone Bell” had started a center on 
deafness: “Volta Bureau 1937 35th Street, Washington, D.C.” George Pratt 
hurried there. 

The Volta Bureau urged him to write Mrs. Spencer Tracy, wife of the motion- 
picture actor, and get the invaluable correspondence course offered parents of 
preschool deaf children by the John Tracy Clinic in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Pratt was also encouraged to learn of the pioneer work being done by 
Prof. and Mrs. A. W. G. Ewing with deaf infants at the Victoria University of 
Manchester, England. In addition, he discovered that the 22 schools Mr. Hub- 
bard had canvassed in 1861 had mushroomed to 300 schools and special classes 
with an enrollment of 22,000 children. 

Some of the schools were teaching by the oral method alone; others preferred 
the “combined method,” using the finger alphabet and French sign language as 
well as speech. 

In 1949 Lynn Pratt entered Clarke. A year later her father was asked to 
become the principal, and he promptly accepted. Already people in North- 
hampton refer to Mr. Pratt as “Mr. Clarke” and never realize their mistake. 


ENGLAND'S HIGH SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


While staying with the Pratts recently, I was describing my visit to a school 
in England, the Mary Hare Grammar School, at Newbury near London. 

Mary Hare School is the first of its kind in the English-speaking world, a 
senior high school for deaf children where speech is used exclusively. After 
talking with many parents and school heads, I was convinced that there was a 
vital need for such an institution in the United States. 

“But almost all Clarke graduates enter regular high or prep school,” said 
“Mr. Clarke.” “We feel they need to compete with hearing students. And 
they do—very well. 

“But don't forget one very important point: our students vary in ability just 
like hearing youngsters. Besides, some don’t have the money to stay in school 
longer. If they don’t go on, we do have the deep satisfaction of knowing we 
have equipped them to use speech in jobs in the hearing world. 

“Why don't you stay a few days in each of the houses and see how we do it?” 

I needed no urging, and 6 months after my earlier visit I found myself again 
in an observation booth watching Miss Marjorie E. Magner of Nebraska teach a 
class I had watched before. 

This time her pupils were sitting on chairs arranged in a horseshoe, the good- 
luck shape that continues throughout the next 12 years as the chairs enlarge and 
grow desks in front of them. They were wearing headphones, each of which 
was hooked up to a central high-fidelity amplifier in the corner. The micro 
phone hung from an overhead cord. 

Miss Magner was teaching vocabulary, telling her pupils to point out objects 
in pictures. Beside each picture she had written a sentence which they read 
aloud: “The boy has a top. Mary has a ball.” In this way they were getting 
practice in lipreading, as well as using speech and associating it with written 
language. 

Every teacher of the deaf uses pictures constantly to enlarge vocabularies 
and widen horizons. National Geographics, old and new, are mainstays of 
Clarke teachers. 
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After class I congratulated Miss Magner on the number of words the children 
had learned since my previous visit, and how pleasant their voices sounded. 

“Get them to laugh when they are talking,” she said. ‘Then they relax and 
their voices are more natural.” 


LOLLIPOP HELPS SPEECH 


She told me the trouble Bobby had had sounding the letter “k.” He could 
sound “t” well enough, but couldn’t understand how to place his tongue for “k.” 

Suddenly Miss Magner had an idea and fetched a lollipop. She made Bobby 
repeat “t-t-t” over and over again while she stuek the lollipop in his mouth and 
depressed his tongue. In so doing, he said “k-k-k.” I think only a teacher of 
speech would dream up that one! 

Little Eddie, she said, had learned to say “k,” but the “ee,” sound, always 
difficult for a deaf person, was beyond him. He tried and tried to please her, 
until she was at her wit’s end to know what to do. Then one winter day, when 
Eddie was romping on the playground, she heard him shouting “EREEKEEEE” 
for no reason except good spirits! 

Miss Magner rushed out into the snow, grabbed him, and exclaimed, “Won- 
derful, Eddie! Keep it up!’ Making an incident of it, she saved the sound 
and was able to get him to reproduce it in class next day. 

Miss Vivian E. Tilly of Georgia, head of the Lower School and for 35 years a 
major contributor to Clarke's success, took me to visit an older class. Here each 
pupil promptly answered “Seven” when asked his or her age. 

As each spoke, the other children watched intently; whenever “seven” was 
pronounced, they broke into chuckles. The position of the tongue when saying 
“ssss” is difficult to remember at best. When baby front teeth are falling out, 
children have to discover, without hearing to guide them, a new place to put 
the tongue. 

RECOGNIZING SENTENCES BY RHYTHM 


The children were learning that every sentence has a rhythmic pattern, just 
as different kinds of music—the waltz, tango, fox trot—have distinct and in- 
dividual tempos. A severely deaf child can get rhythmic vibrations through 
the electric group aids. But he must learn how to interpret them. 

To put this idea across, the teacher gave her pupils three or four key sen- 
tences such as “How old are you?” and “How are you?” They un’erstood them 
by reading her lips. Then with eyes averted, ears straining for the vibration 
that would come through the group hearing aid, they tried to select and speak 
aloud the sentence she spoke. It was largely a question of identifying the sen- 
tence by its rhythmic pattern. To them her voice sounded only as a low, pulsing 
murmur. 

I sensed an air of quiet jubilation, shared by Miss Tilly and the teacher. 

For many months Rachel had sat in the class unable to understand this game, 
which the other children obviously enjoyed. 

The day I was there, however, the teachers felt sure that Rachel realized for 
the first time that the tingle in her ears was connected with her teacher’s moving 
lips. In other words, she had grasped at last the idea of teamwork between 
eye and ear. 

TOO MUCH TALK—SOMETIMES 


From 9 to 13 years of age, Clarke children live under the wise guidance of Miss 
Mary E. Numbers of Maryland. At lunch in the Middle School dining room, 
Miss Numbers remarked ruefully above the babble of voices, “Listen to the 
noise! We do everything we can to teach these children to talk, and then some- 
times I almost wish they wouldn't.” 

Boys and girls of this age group gobble up new words and chatter all the time. 
They become show-offs in speech. 

The first classes to use the redesigned group hearing aids from the time they 
entered Clarke 7 years ago have now reached Middle School. Teachers comment 
on an increase in what they call “yak-yaking” in the dining room and corridors. 
These students seem to find even greater pleasure than the others in talking out 
loud. 

Hearing youngsters come by accent and rhythm naturally, but the deaf child 
must learn a complex mechanical operation for each sentence. He must think 
of what he wants to say, figure the mechanics of saying it, and then make his 
muscles pull together to do what he wishes them to do. 
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Before a boy leaves Middle School, the mechanics of speaking aloud are 
tripping him again. His mind has far outrun his tongue. He reminds me of a 
free-running colt, tasting the succulent green shoots of words. Hardly has he 
learned to like them when the bridle is put on again. 

Many teachers here and abroad have told me that children with the best minds 
are sometimes those whose speech is hardest to understand. Like 14-year-old 
George, for instance. 

At lunch George stopped at our table bursting to tell Miss Numbers something 
that had happened on the boys’ annual trip to see a Red Sox baseball game in 
Boston. His face was aglow and his eyes danced with fun, but the words that 
poured forth were blurred and almost unintelligible to me. 

As severely as the twinkle in her eye permitted, Miss Numbers said, “George, 
I know you ean talk a lot better than that if you try.” 

I could imagine the bridle reins tightening. eGorge, however, laughed while 
he mentally checked the grammar of his intended sentences and remembered 
which sounds were difficult to pronounce. Then he took a deep breath. 

“Ted Williams hit a home run right out of the park,” he said. “Boston won 
in the ninth inning.” 

SPEECH CALLS FOR SELF-DISCIPLINE 


“Hard on him, you think?” Miss Numbers asked when George had left. 
“Perhaps. He has a bigger vocabulary than any other boy in school, but speech 
will always be difficult for him. His hearing loss is almost total, and whatever 
fragment he has left he isn’t using. 

“If George doesn’t learn to talk here so people can understand him,” she went 
on, “how can he get through high school and college? With a fine mind like his, 
isn’t it better for him to learn to discipline himself now than to go without 
advanced education?” 

After breakfast next morning I watched a Protestant girl from Tennessee hold 
a book and look from it to the moving lips of a Catholic child from Montreal. 
Yvonne was reciting her catechism in preparation for her first communion. 
Some children were leafing through current events bulletins, while others were 
absurbed in picture books. 

Through reading, deaf children learn the casual talk of the hearing, and 
their vocabularies expand far more than by lipreading alone. A wise teacher 
knows each child’s special interest and uses it to stimulate more reading. 

Teachers know that pupils cannot concentrate hour after hour watching a 
person’s face, and when they see the first sign of fatigue they quickly do some- 
thing to relieve the tension. The students in a grammar class that National 
Geographic photographer Willard Culver and I visited were practicing the 
imperative form of the verb. Suddenly Miss Numbers said, “Marion, wink at 
the visitors.” 

Marion complied, with difficulty. Each owllike eye twisted up and finally 
blinked. Everyone laughed, and eyes and throats relaxed. 


THE WORLD FOR A CLASSROOM 


Clarke, whatever else it may do, turns its students into travelers. Vocabu- 
laries start with things around the home and advance to the yard, town, State, 
and then to wider horizons. Commercial films are shown, and in addition 
graduates return to give lectures with color slides and movies taken on foreign 
travels. 

When we visited a geography class that was studying Switzerland, Mr. Culver 
was aSked to tell about his experiences taking photographs in that mountainous 
republic. 

“Talk distinctly, but in a normal voice,” he was told. “It won’t help to talk 
loud. The children hear only the drone of your voice, just enough to get the 
rhythm.” 

He sat at the teacher’s desk, with the microphone hanging just above. The 
pupils adjusted their earphones and fastened their gaze on Mr. Culver’s face. 
Here was a practical test of the vital teamwork of eye and ear: A new speaker 
challenged their skill. 

Inspired by the most attentive audience he had ever known, Mr. Culver outdid 
himself. When he stopped, Elsie inquired eagerly, “And did you climb the 
Matterhorn?” 

When girls brighten their faces with a touch of lipstick for parties and boys 
wear coats to class, they belong to the upper school. 
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Scouting, arts and crafts, home economics, and sports widen vocabularies. 
When Mr. Stanford C. Blish, the guidance counselor, sent a questionnaire to 
Clarke graduates a few years ago, he learned that in the difficult time after 
leaving school many made friends because they excelled at sports. They also 
wished, the answers said, that they had learned to dance and drive a car while 
in school. 

Mr. Blish went to near-by University of Massachusetts and took its safe 
driving course. Now, as an accredited instructor, he has trained numerous safe, 
licensed drivers among Clarke students (p. 395). 

A Wednesday-evening dancing class was started. With professional teachers, 
and a parent at the piano, the old gym shakes and rattles to the rhythms of 
the fox trot, tango, and square dance. 

Even though teachers are constantly trying to think of words “indispensable 
in the hearing world,” there are startling slip-ups. For instance, not long ago 
it was discovered a few days before graduation that not a senior had ever heard 
the word “soapsuds.” 

One afternoon Kendall, a senior, showed us the room where he studied 
mechanical drawing. It was empty, and I asked him about the other boys in 
the class. After several attempts I still couldn’t understand his answer. 

“Wait a minute,” he said, and started searching his pockets for his hearing 
aid, which he had taken off to play baseball. He fitted it on and adjusted 
the tiny microphone. Almost at once the quality of his voice softened, and 
his words became clearer. 

I knew that Kendall had been born profoundly deaf, but even the slight sound 
he received helped him regulate his voice. I understood now why Miss Tilly 
had rejoiced over 77-year-old Rachel's relating the tickle in her ear with the first 
simple ‘How are you?” 

Kendall told me that a couple of boys in mechanical drawing class talked too 
much and disturbed his concentration. (Of course, he would have to stop and 
study their faces to know what they said.) 

“How about you? You don’t like to talk, I suppose?” I couldn't resist teasing 
him a bit. for I had been unable to get a word in edgewise. 

A laugh rippled across his face, and his eyes sparkled as he answered, “Oh, 
yes, of course I like to talk—all the time—except in mechanical drawing.” 

Visiting in the upper school, I noticed that maturity brings not only coats, 
lipstick, and modish hairdos (in which hearing aids are cancealed), but con- 
fident repose. Students sit quietly attentive, hands out of sight. 

Years of effort to stay on the speech honor roll has taught the students that 
they are less tempted to gesture if they keep their hands in their laps. 

Clarke School believes that speech is so difficult for a deaf child to learn that 
the teaching of it cannot be confined to the classroom. It must be used every 

yaking hour of a student’s life. 

To encourage talking, Mr, Pratt reads the speech honor roll once a week 
in the presence of all students. Any teacher can strike a name off the roll by 
reporting a single lapse outside of class, when a gesture is used in place of 
spoken words. 

“We feel so sorry for Pierre,” one of the teachers told me while the boy 
“listened.” “He does fine speech work in class, but no matter how hard he 
tries he has never made the honor roll. You see, he’s French.” 

But since my visit Pierre, I hear, has made the honor roll, not once but sev- 
eral times. 

I spent hours studying the answers to the questionnaire Mr. Bish had sent 
to graduates. Through them ran two themes: the loneliness of the deaf person, 
and his boundless courage in meeting the issue. 

Most answers urged pupils to meet more hearing people during school days. 
The students need practice in reading the lips of many different people to gain 
self-confidence. 

“A deaf person who is a shrinking violet will never make his way in the 
hearing world no matter how good his speech and lipreading skills are,” warned 
one gregarious old grad, my friend Dr. H. Latham Breunig. He uses his Ph. D. 
in chemistry at the Eli Lilly & Co. laboratories and thoroughly enjoys making 
after-dinner speeches. 

There was the brilliant young graduate student who advised newly fledged 
alumni to meet as many people as possible. “Eventually,” he said, “you will 
meet someone in each situation who will pause to help you.” 
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I like the comment of a young suburban wife. She said she enjoyed using 
speech most when two or three other housewives dropped in for a leisurely cup 
of coffee and they did nothing but ‘“‘just chat.” 

Because of answers such as these, Mrs. Pratt started asking small groups 
of Clarke children to her home when she invited children from her son Tommy’s 
school. Clarke board members and friends nearby offered hospitality. 

Still unsatisfied, Mr. Pratt prods upper-school students to make expeditions 
on their own and to seize every opportunity to talk with strangers who look 
good natured. 

Spurred by such promptings, several seniors went to Childs Park one after- 
noon last year and found some Indians in full regalia. To find out what the 
redskins were doing there, they approached a friendly looking man and engaged 
him in conversation. They learned that the Indians were an advance section 
of the city’s tercentenary celebration. Gaining confidence, the students tried 
their voices a bit further and discovered, incidentally, that the man had a niece 
in Ireland who was attending a school for deaf children. 

Bubbling with happiness over their success in talking with a stranger, they 
rushed back to school and asked Mr. Pratt to invite their new-found friend to 
dinner. 


“But who is he?” asked Mr. Pratt. 

Besides snapping pictures, the girls had remembered to get their new friend’s 
name and address. 

“Mr. Cahillane,” exclaimed the principal. “Why, you girls have made friends 
with the mayor of Northampton.” 


Mr. Cahillane did come to dinner, and later he set on the platform and 
watched the girls receive their hard-won diplomas. 


MRS. CALVIN COOLIDGE ADVISES CLARKE 


Hundreds of visitors from every corner of the globe come to Clarke each year, 
but the school’s favorite visitor is a former teacher, Mrs. Calvin Coolidge (p- 
380). While she was a teacher, Grace Goodhue met her future husband, a 
young lawyer who lived in a building next door. Her pupils followed his court- 
ship with the greatest interest and clustered round when he drove up in a 
fine barouche to escort her to her first political reception. They lost a gifted 
teacher when she left to get married. 

But for 50 years Mrs. Coolidge has never lost touch with the school. For 
many years she was president of the board and is now president emeritus. Her 
advice is sought constantly. 

Of course I consulted Mrs. Coolidge concerning this article. 

“Tell about the school’s history, because it is really the history of the oral 
movement in this country,” she said. “And explain about our auditory training, 
because Clarke has pioneered with profoundly deaf children, and so few people 
know what it can do for them. Then be sure to tell of the need for more oral 
teachers.” 

“What kind of person shall I say makes the best oral teacher?” I asked. 
Without hesitation Mrs. Coolidge answered, “Someone who believes every deaf 
child can learn to talk, and who wants to help him.” 

We talked of her own years at Clarke. “Teachers spend such long hours 
with their pupils both in and out of class. Didn’t you find it exhausting?” 
I asked. 

Mrs. Coolidge’s expression was radiant. “Never!” she said. “It’s the most 
thrilling and stimulating teaching you can imagine. Every day you have some 
hew success to rejoice over. A child learns to pronounce a difficult sound, or to 
understand a new word. It buoys you up and keeps you going.” 

Although the present method of educating fragments of hearing once thought 
useless is new, scientists have known for years that total deafness is rare. 
These hearing remnants fascinated teachers and scientists, who knew that deaf 
children didn’t talk because they couldn’t hear speech. In most cases nothing 
was the matter with their speech organs. 

Modern intelligence tests which do not depend on language show that the 
deaf as a group are just as intelligent as hearing people. Yet for centuries 


no effort was made to educate these human beings, who were physically fit in 
all other respects. 
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EARLY EFFORTS TO HELP THE DEAF 


Then the church began to make efforts to reach the minds of deaf-mutes. 
In France a priest named Charles-Michel de l’Epée pioneered in devising a 
language of gestures, each sign representing an idea or word. 

The first permanent school for the deaf in America was founded at Hartford, 
Conn., by Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet in 1817. It adopted the French sign 
language and the finger alphabet. This method was used almost exclusively in 
the United States for the next 50 years. 

The oral method—teaching children to speak and to read lips—has gained 
several wonderful tools in the last 30 years. The electronic audiometer, de 
veloped in the Bell Telephone Laboratories of the American Telegraph & Tele 
phone Co., tests the degree of a child’s hearing loss. It helps determine whether 
he needs a special school or whether instruction with an individual hearing aid 
will enable him to go to school with hearing children. Audiologists grade chil- 
dren with hearing difficulties as hard of hearing, partially deaf, and pro 
foundly deaf. 

HOW USEFUL IS A SCRAP OF HEARING? 


Unfortunately, the audiometer cannot gage the quality of the hearing frag- 
ment. Often several years of hard work are needed before teachers can tell 
how useful a scrap of hearing will be. A child using his hearing remnant 
reminds me of a detective making use of clues to solve a mystery. Some are 
more adept than others, and it is not entirely a question of intelligence. 

As an illustration, a teacher reminded me of a boy named John, whom I had 
seen at Clarke the year before... He had lost most of his hearing when he was 
6 or 7, and she had trained him in the teamwork of eye and ear for several 
years. Finally he began to respond like one who is only hard of hearing—and 
was later sent to public school. 

On the other hand, I met a handsome lad who audiogram shows much more 
hearing than John’s. His voice was so resonant and his sentence rhythm so 
natural that I wondered why he was still at Clarke. Unlike John, this boy 
had never had normal hearing. What he did have was not giving him inde 
pendence. He had not been able to perfect the all-important teamwork of eye 
and ear. 

Once more I realized why the teachers had rejoiced when they were sure that 
little Rachel understood the meaning of this teamwork. 

The group hearing aid is a more recent tool than the audiometer. Since the 
early 1930's partially deaf children at Clarke have made spectacular gains with 
its help. 

During the last 7 years Dr. Clarence V. Hudgins, Clarke’s director of research 
on speech and hearing, has carried on important experiments in the use of 
hearing aids by profoundly deaf children (pp. 393, 394). His object is to dis- 
cover how deaf a child can be and still profit by auditory training. 

Special equipment was built to give undistorted power (high fidelity) at all 
levels of sound up to the limits of auditory tolerance. A safety device prevents 
the sound from becoming loud enough to break through the “threshold of pain” 
and hurt the pupil's ears. 

After a year’s trial with the most severely deaf children, Clarke School dis- 
carded its former group hearing aids and installed this new equipment in each 
of its 20 classrooms. 

Parents of Clarke School pupils belong to every walk of life. and requirements 
for admission are simple: that the child be healthy, sufficiently mature to go to 
school, and deaf enough. The school gives preference to Massachusetts children, 
and the State pays their tuition. 

Only 15 percent of children now at Clarke became deaf from diseases. A 
generation ago 25 percent had been suddenly plunged by illness into a silent 
world. 

This heartening example of medical progress is due chiefly to the disappear- 
ance of the dreaded mastoiditis. New drugs have eliminated much of the deaf- 
ness resulting from scarlet fever, mumps, and other such common diseases. 
They have also lessened the severity of attacks by meningitis, though this disease 
is still a major cause of deafness. 

Because childhood’s enemies are being conquered, Clarke is gearing itself more 


and more to meet the school’s most difficult educational challenge—the baby 
born profoundly deaf. 
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Every visitor to the school senses there a ceaseless quest by teachers and 
researchers for the elusive “something” that will allow deaf children to talk 
easily. Meanwhile, Clarke reaches out to bring the blessing of speech to boys 
and girls like 10-year-old Lynn Pratt, whose command of spoken language is one 
of the greatest achievements in the world. 

Dr. Breunic. The accomplishments of the graduates of the Clarke 
School are documented in two sources: One, “Clarke School and Its 
Alumni,” published in 1947, when I happened to be president of the 
alumni association, and more recently, a paper, entitled “Educational, 
Vocational and Social Experiences of the Graduates of the Clarke 
School,” presented by one of the supervising teachers, Miss Mary E. 
Numbers, to an International Congress on Deafness at Manchester, 
England, in 1958. 

The thesis of Miss Numbers’ paper, based on response by the alumni 
to questionnaires containing some 80 items, is this: 

Deaf boys and girls who have had an opportunity to acquire adequate elemen- 
tary education in an oral atmosphere may go into secondary schools and com- 
pete creditably with their hearing peers. 


~ 


The study covers 225 out of 315 living graduates from 35 States, 
the District of Columbia, and several foreign countries. One hun- 
dred and twenty-six Clark School alumni went on to secondary high 
schools, and of these 89 graduated. Fifty of the 225 went to voca- 
tional or trade schools, 42 to business schools, and 7 to art schools, all 
with the hearing. Thirty did not continue their schooling. Of the 
89 who graduated from high school, 67 went to colleges and universi- 
ties with the hearing. Thirteen of these went on to graduate school. 
with seven getting master’s degrees, one a Ph. D., while still another 
isa Ph. D. candidate. Most of these people are profoundly deaf. 

Among the specific types of employinent found among Clarke 
School alumni are clerk-typists, bookkeepers, payroll clerks, cashiers, 
office machine operators, medical technologists, dieticians, artists, 
architects, designers, chemists, photographers, several types of en- 
gineers, such as mechanical, civil, electrical, electronics, and aero- 
nautical engineers, accountants, teachers, printers, authors, dentists, 
insurance agents, carpenters, cabinet makers, painters and many more. 
Surely this list covers a sizable segment of employment categories, 
and bears out my contention that the opportunities available to the 
deaf are the same as those open to hearing people of comparable 
intelligence and education, if they are determined to take advantage 
of these opportunities. 

Miss Numbers points out the importance of an educational and 
vocational guidance program in accurately assessing the potential 
of the individual deaf child and in planning with the child, with his 
parents and with personnel of secondary schools a program for the 
child to follow upon leaving elementary school. She emphasizes 
that— 


eareful selection of the right college preparatory school for the individual boy 
er girl is a matter of vital importance to his future success. The selection of the 
right vocational, trade or business school is of equal importance. 

In summary, Miss Numbers’ paper points out, from evidence pro- 
vided by the graduates themselves, that— 


with adequate oral elementary education in a school for the deaf, it has been 
possible for a large percentage of them to integrate with children in ordinary 
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schools and colleges, and thereafter live on reasonably comfortable terms among 
hearing people for the rest of their lives, rather than to be restricted for educa- 
tional and social experiences to a segregated society. 

Interposed among the statistics in this report are many human 
interest stories about individuals. I wish time would permit me to 
share some of them with you. 

As I mentioned earlier, the group of deaf people whose acquire- 
ments I have discussed are the alumni of one school only. As a statis- 
tician I would be the first to recognize that some question might be 
raised as to the bias of this sample from the population of deaf people. 
However, on trips about the country I have met numerous deaf adults 
of similar accomplishments—who speak, who read the lips, who have 
found satisfactory employment and who have been integrated into 
the world of the hearing. Unfortunately, the fine adjustment of 
these people has not been well documented. Miss Numbers refers to an 
unpublished thesis, “Post-School Adjustment of Young Deaf Adults,” 
from the Central Institute for the Deaf in St. Louis, Mo., another 
school which stresses the use of lipreading and speech. 

I understand that two additional studies of the adjustment of the 
deaf to the hearing world are in preparation, one by Gallaudet Col- 
lege personnel, and another by an individual at the California School 
for the Deaf. Lack of funds led to suspension some 15 years ago 
of one of the most interesting sources of information about what 
deaf people can do. That was an annual “List of Deaf Graduates” 
appearing in the Volta Review, the publication of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf. It listed every year young 
deaf people who had graduated from schools and colleges with the 
hearing, and was a source of inspiration to deaf children, their par- 
ents and their teachers. I have no doubt that re ading of the achieve- 
ments listed there encouraged many deaf children to progress further 
toward the realization of their inherent potential for achievement. 

So, until more adequate supplementary documentation is available, 
we shall depend upon the Clarke School material. I ask your per- 
mission to include “Clarke School and Its Alumni,” and “Educational, 
Vocational, and Social Experiences of the Graduates of the Clarke 
School” in my testimony. 

It seems clear that behind the achievements of deaf adults who have 
been successfully integrated into the world of the hearing is a sizable 
body of dedicated teachers from a reservoir that is rapidly dwindling 
because of alack of adequate replacement. Not only are these teach- 
ers knowledgeable ‘n the regular subjects which are taught to hearing 
children, but they have had additional costly training in the highly 
specialized techniques of teaching the child, who has never heard, to 
speak, to read the lips, to acquire language. Many have the dedi- 

cation to inspire their pupils to strive onward in spite of obstacles 
which are minor to the hearing child. Not only must teachers work 
with the child, but also they must work with his parents. Most par- 
ents, faced for the first time with the problem of deafness are com- 
pletely floored. Some even reject the child. The teachers are in a 
position to give them encouragement, to point out what can be done, 


and how the parents may cooperate with the school in a total program 
for the benefit of the child. 
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S.J. Res. 127, if passed as it now stands, and if the funds appro- 
priated are wisely used, will be a landmark in the education of the 
deaf. 

I urge that it be reported out of the committee with the recom- 
mendation that priority be given to those schools which train deaf 
children to become a part of the hearing world. These children 
cannot be allowed to remain members of a society within a society. 
The world at large will not bother to learn esoteric and unnatural 
methods of communication with the deaf. Therefore, the deaf must 
have lip reading and speech and language if they are going to obtain 
full benefit of the many opportunities available to them and to become, 
as I have shown that they may, integrated members of a hearing 
world. And they must have the teachers with special qualifications 
to give them these things. 

The Carman. Doctor, may I ask you: Were you born deaf? 

Dr. Breunie. No, I was not born deaf. I lost my hearing when 
I was about 5 years old. 

The Cuarrman. What was it that caused your deafness, may I 
ask ¢ 

Dr. Breunia. I had scarlet fever. 

The Crrarrman. I know scarlet fever so often affects the ears. 

You are an example, may I say, are you not, of the possibilities 
of what can be done by the deaf if they are given the opportunity ? 
That is, if they are provided with the right teachers and audiologists 
to give them the opportunities they should be given. Is that right? 

Dr. Breunte. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. We notice you are a member of the research firm 
of Eli Lilly & Co. You are past president of the Lilly Club of 
Toastmaster’s International. And you have been very active in pro- 
fessional affairs and community activities. Is that correct? 

Dr. Breuntc. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. And you are also former president of the Clarke 
School Alumni Association. You have been a member of the school’s 
board of corporators since 1946? 

Dr. Breunie. Yes, sir. 

The Cratran. In other words, in bringing us a very splendid 
statement today, you come to us as a living example of the possibili- 
ties of at least some of the things we may hope for by the passage of 
this resolution. Is that right? 

Dr. Breunta. Yes, sir. 

The CrHatmrman. We deeply appreciate your presence. We cer- 
tainly do. 

Our next witness is the granddaughter of one of our greatest 
Americans. 

Mrs. Jones. Thank you. 

The CHatrman. It seems that the young man who was so for- 
tunate as to capture her, and call her his wife, was born down in the 
great State of Texas. And I am very happy that we have here with 
us now the distinguished Senator from Texas, Senator Ralph Yar- 
borough. I am going to ask Senator Yarborough if he will present 
our next witness. 

Senator Yarsoroven. Mr. Chairman, I would like to first com- 
mend the chairman for his leadership in connection with Senate 
Joint Resolution 127. The long interest the chairman has had in 
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this matter is exceeded only, I think, by the interest which our next 
witness has maintained; not in length ‘of life, of course—she being 
a young woman—but in devotion to the deaf and their needs and 
problems. 

Mrs. Joseph Jones is the fifth generation of a family that has 
worked on problems of the teaching of the deaf. She is the grand- 
daughter, as the chairman has said, of Alexander Graham Bell, the 
inventor of the telephone. 

1 think it most interesting that Dr. Breunig in his remarks stated 
that it is somewhat ironic that a man whose major concern was the 
education of the deaf, and who had a deaf wife, should have invented 
an instrument which so completely pervades modern life—the 
telephone. 

Of course, the great grandfather of Mrs. Jones, Alexander Graham 
Bell's father, was a distinguished college professor in Scotland, 
Alexander Melville Bell. So this family ‘for 5 generations has been 
making this contribution. 

But I will state, Mr. Chairman, that my acquaintance with this 
distinguished lady came through her husband, and on an even closer 
basis of association through her mother-in-law. And if the chair- 
man will permit the personal reference, Mrs, Jones’ mother-in-law, 
a retired lady quite interested in public affiairs, has managed a politi- 
cal campaign for me in one of the 15 most. populous counties i in Texas 
in three successive campaigns, when we could not get a man in the 
county to do it, and she carried the county with an overwhelming ma- 
jority each time. 

The Cuarrman. May I say that shows how highly intelligent the 
family is, and how devoted they are to the public y welfare. 

Senator Yarroroven. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think it illustrates their unselfish ser vice—serving without com- 

nsation. This family has interested themselves in the public wel- 
hee: on so many different facets of activities of the American people. 

I am happy to have the privilege of introducing to the subcommit- 
tee, Mrs. Jones. 

The CHatrmMaNn. We are happy to have you here, Mrs. Jones. We 
would be pleased now to have you proceed in your own way and make 
any statement you see fit. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. LILIAN GROSVENOR JONES, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mrs. Jones. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and Senator 
Yarborough, for those very kind words. My husband is, as you say, 
a fifth generation Texan, and very proud to be one. 

1 wish to thank Senator Hill and the subcommittee for the privilege 
of testifying on title I of Senate Joint Resolution 127, a bill to train 
teachers of the deaf. 

I am a member of the Board of Directors of the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf, Washington, D.C. 

I am also a member of the board of directors of the Clarke School 
for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. 

I want to emphasize, however, that I am appearing before this 
subcommittee not as a representative of these institutions but (1) as 
a layman who for 10 years has studied the problems involved in teach- 
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ing the deaf in the United States and Europe; (2) asa writer and 
speaker on this subject; and (3) as a representative of the family of 
Alexander Graham Bell which for five generations has been deeply 
concerned with the problems of people having speech and hearing 
difficulties. 

I have visited many schools for the deaf throughout the United 
States, as well as in England, France, the Netherlands, Austria, Tur- 
key, Israel, Japan, the Soviet Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Yugoslavia, and maintain a personal correspondence with educators 
of the deaf in most of these countries. 

I strongly support Senate Joint Resolution 127 as it is written. I 
hope that it will not be changed. There is a desperate need for 
teachers of the deaf in the United States, and I am very glad that 
interest in the problem is being shown in our Congress. 

However, for reasons which I shall explain in my testimony, I urge 
the committee, in its report acompanying the bill, to declare its clear 
intent that, in the administration of the program provided by this 
act, preference in the assignment of funds shall be given to the full- 
est extent to institutions which use exclusively the oral method of 
teaching. 

In the United States, teaching of the deaf is accomplished in three 
ways: (1) the sign language of gestures, based on the archaic French 
of the 17th century; (2) the manual alphabet or finger spelling, some- 
times called dactylology; and (3) the modern oral method, that is, 
through the teaching and use of speech and lipreading in all class- 
room instruction. Probably the most common method of instruc- 
tion in the State-supported schools of the United States today is the 
combined system. This system employs some of each of these three 
methods of communication. 

Throughout Europe, and other civilized countries, the sign lan- 
guage was discarded about 70 years ago in any form of classroom 
teaching. The manual alphabet is used only occasionally for clari- 
fication with slow learners. The pure oral method is used through- 
out the European school systems, even in countries which do not have 
the advantage of electronic equipment. 

Experience has shown that even the most intelligent deaf children 
taught in the classroom where the sign language and manual alpha- 
bet are used, that is, nonoral methods, never learn to speak well or to 
read the lips expertly, as Dr. Breunig does. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, to use these other methods tends 
to create a psychological condition, perhaps, where deaf children never 
really fully learn the oral methods; is that not right ? 

Mrs. Jones. That is true. And that is why we need the teachers. 

If I may, I would like to introduce into the record an article from 
the Volta Review by Dr. A. van Uden of the Netherlands, the St. 
Michielsgestel School. It is entitled “Observations on the Educa- 
tion of the Deaf in Netherlands and the U.S.A.” It may be found on 
page 10 of the January 1960 issue of the Volta Review. 

Dr. van Uden is widely known in both the United States and Eu- 
rope for his writing and research on education of the deaf. 

The CuarrMan. We will be glad to have that. 
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(The article referred to follows :) 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE EDUCATION OF DEAF IN THE NETHERLANDS AND THE U.S.A. 


(Dr. A. van Uden ') 


On April 29, 1958, Dr. J. C. von Overbeek, superintendent of St. Michielsgestel, 
and I left Amsterdam by plane for New York. Our trip was planned by our 
friend, Dr. Bernard Tervoort, who had studied the instruction of the deaf in 
the United States for almost 2 years. We were grateful for his help. So far as 
we can judge, we had an excellent survey of the methods followed in 12 out- 
standing schools and clinics. Although we could not agree with everything we 
saw, everywhere we were satisfied with the social care and instruction, education 
and research that are undertaken on behalf of deaf adults and children. We 
felt at home from the very first day to the last; and were received everywhere 
with a marvelous and most impressive hospitality. We were considered as mem- 
bers of a worldwide family of instructors for the deaf. 

It will be impossible in a short article to describe our travel in detail, but I 
will try to give you an idea of our thoughts on seeing and admiring the work in 
the United States and comparing it with our work and our philosophy at St. 
Michielsgestel. 

This was our first observation of the use of signs and the manual alphabet 
as a means of instruction of normal, nondouble handicapped deaf children, 
methods up until that time known to us only in theory. 

Allow me first to speak about our own institute and our philosophy. We 
changed from manualism to oralism in 1906, a rather late changeover for a 
European school. Before that time we used a sign language, invented in 1817 
by our first superintendent, Rev. Martin van Beek, which expressed in an excel- 
lent way not only the ideas, but also all flexions and conjugations of the Dutch 
language. My superintendent and I know that sign language, and we still use it 
for communicating with alumni who were instructed before 1906. We are able 
to converse with them very quickly in that language, as thoughts can be ex- 
pressed very clearly and in the same word order as is customary in Dutch sen- 
tences. This language recently has been documented in a film called “A Dying 
Language” based on an analysis made by Dr. Th-Rutten of the University of 
Nijmegen. Many deaf alumni have been well instructed and have achieved a 
satisfying general knowledge through the use of this language combined with 
reading and writing. After 1852, some of them also learned speech and lipread- 
ing. Notwithstanding this, our institute went over to pure oralism in 1906. 

Use of sign language compels the deaf to form a society within a society. 
Since our predecessors found, and we still find, that an isolated society of deaf 
people is inclined to be limited in opportunities for development ,we have under- 
taken the task of bringing the deaf children as close as possible to the hearing 
portion of society. 

Another turning point in the history of our education was the year 1931 when, 
instead of a formal approach to the acqiusition of language, we introduced 
a natural method of teaching language by oral conversation. Every child, hear- 
ing or deaf, will thing in that language which he uses to communicate in his 
environment. The deaf child speaks the language he uses to think, and he thinks 
in the same language that he uses to converse. The approach in the school was 
too formal, and there was too little conversation in the school, so the child did 
not get the words as living things in his mind to use for oral conversation in his 
free time. He acquired “language” through conversing with his playmates in 
a slang that could not be conquered in the classroom. 

After 52 years of work (1906-58) and a continual comparison of the results 
obtained by both methods—manualism and oralism—we feel that we are able to 
say that; not only the integration of our children and alumni into the hearing 
world, but also the abstract thinking, the toning down of an over-emphatic 
visual behavior and the development of cultivated language and satisfactory 
emotional life are acquired more readily through the purely oral way than 
through the purely manual way of teaching. 





1Dr. van Uden is an educator of the deaf, and is associated with the Instituut voor 
Dooftsommen at St. Michielsgestel in the Netherlands. 
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From 1939 to 1946 we seriously considered the possibility of using a combined 
system. Perhaps, we thought, we could enhance the language power of our 
children by starting with a cmbination of signs (using the already perfected 
sign-system of Van Beek) and speech for the 3- and 4-year-olds. Afterwards we 
would shade the signs more and more with speech; in the beginning teaching 
oral language as a foreign language. The oral language would have to more and 
more replace the signs and become a second mother tongue. The basis for this 
thinking was the success of the combined system for some feeble-minded double 
handicapped deaf children. 

In 1946 the results accomplished by the aural-oral method of teaching, utiliz- 
ing the feedback processes of the sensory motor structure for speech, lipreading 
and sound perception, conquered all our doubts—even for the most of the double 
handicapped deaf children (about 10 percent of our deaf children). 

It is impossible to think of a sound perceptive method, aimed at bringing deaf 
children into the world of sound, without using an oral approach. Also, by com- 
bining sound perception and speech, we are able to converse much better with 
our own deaf children, including the so-called totally deaf children, than by 
using speech combined with a manual system without sound. We have been 
able to compare those pupils educated by the oral method with those orally 
trained pupils who learned the sign language from the manually trained alumni. 

The reason for the quicker response, we feel, is the strengthening of the motor 
functions of speech for the deaf children by the stimuli of sound and vibration 
in the ears. It appeared further, that well instructed normal deaf children, 
who are educated to use their hearing aids spontaneously all day, will converse 
with each other with voice. They compain that the signing children tire them 
out. We are speaking of our deaf children, those with losses of more than 90 db 
in the high tones and more than 60 db in the low tones, who make up 85 per- 
cent of our pupils. Children with less severe hearing losses and the post- 
lingually deafened children are sent to schools for the hard of hearing. 

We have explained a little of the background and the philosophy we had in 
our minds when we visited schools in the United States. We found in most of 
these schools a quite different philosophy. We found them, in first years, teach- 
ing without signs or manual alphabet, and in the last years of school combining 
oralism and manualism. In contrast, we found a few schools striving after pure 
oralism also in the free time, even more than we were accustomed to, and suc- 
ceeding marvelously. This contrast evoked in us these questions and observa- 
tions : 

Which kind of “signing slang” of the playground is the most dangerous? 

The defective speech which deaf children use when conversing among them- 
selves can be mixed with signs in different degrees. We have observed the fol- 
lowing variations: 

(a) The children use signs which cannot replace words, nor are they fixed 
elements of special words or phonemes. These “signs” are not properly signs, 
but gestures. The danger is that these gestures perhaps can become signs. But 
in themselves these gestures are quite normal, since hearing people also use 
gestures. These children cannot converse with each other without speech. 
Speech will be their only means of understanding, such as it is with hearing 
people. 

(b) The children use signs, which do not replace full words, but are fixed 
elements of special words or phonemes. These children cannot converse with 
each other without speech. Their main means of communication will be speech, 
but the signs will disturb their speech and keep their ideas too much in the 
concrete visual sphere, breaking the process of abstraction. These signs will 
also influence the rhythmical and flexive grouping of the words and delay the 
growth of oral language. 

(c) The children use signs to replace full words, and signs that are fixed ele- 
ments of words. The influence of these signs will be greater than in case (b). 
There is hope, however, that oral language will be uppermost in their minds so 
long as their main means of communication is speech. In studying the slang of 
these children, it is not sufficient to analyze their signs and gestures. Their 
speech also has to be analyzed, and one has to look for the proportion and rela- 
tionship between these elements of their communication. An outsider looking 
only at their hands and mime, not giving attention to their (often voiceless) 
speech, could think that these children use a pure sign language, which in 
reality is not the case. It may be that, notwithstanding the deceptive appear- 
ances, their main means of communication is speech and not signing. In this 

“ase all hopes for good speech need not be lost. 
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(ad) The children use signs so much that speech is only a subordinated element 
of communication. This means the breakdown of the oral way. 

In our institute the main means of communication between the children is 
speech. They cannot converse without speech. By using signs only, without 
using speech, they can tell each other practically nothing. We know this from 
experience, and Dr. Tervoort found it experimentally by his film (see his “Acous- 
tic and Visual Language Communicating Systems” Volta Review, 1958, pp. 374- 
380, and his book, “Structurele Analyse van Visueel Taalgebruik Binne-EKen 
Groep Dove Kinderen,” Amsterdam, 1953). The children are quite able to 
converse with each other without signing, and do so in some classes. We can- 
not say, however, that all children use only natural gestures and speech in their 
free time. We saw schools in your country where the children use only natural 
gestures and speech, and do not sign in their free time. We saw and admired 
the language power which results from this. 

Does the combined system help children develop faster? If this is true, what 
about the danger of forming a deaf society within society ? 

We know from experience that the forming of a deaf society within society 
is a real danger to the full human development of the deaf. Furthermore, we 
have found that mixing prelingual deaf people with hard of hearing and post- 
lingually deafened people in one society often leads to domination of the first 
group by the second. 

This we have experienced for many years in our country. We were told that 
the situation in your country is quite different: that there is no such problem 
in the clubs of deaf people and that the prelingual deaf are not ruled by the 
hard of hearing and deafened people. We look for the reasons of these con- 
trasting experiences. In our country we prefer to integrate people as much as 
possible in the hearing society. This requires not only an especially directed 
education of the deaf, but also a specially directed formation of public opinion 
about the deaf. 

Wrong ideas nbout the deaf compel them to an isolated position; this in turn 
cuts off the sources of language and keeps the deaf on a too primitive language 
level. This finally may lead some schools and/or teachers to be satisfied with 
a linguistic development of their deaf children on the same too primitive level. 
Thus we have a very dangerous vicious circle which will have a pernicious effect 
on too many deaf children. 

We see the situation in our country, and this is the reason that we work with 
the utmost exertion to prevent such a thing. Of course, sometimes we bring 
the deaf adults together: and in large cities they have their clubs. But to us, 
the first aim of these clubs is to help the deaf to integrate more and more in the 
hearing world, not to swell these clubs into a society in itself. 

If it is true, that a combined system enhances the rapidity of and security in 
communication, we have to weigh its effects for less intelligent, though normal, 
deaf children, who are not able to combine two different language systems. 
These children will follow the “rules” of signs and ignore those of the oral lan- 
guage, in the same way that children will eat only sweets if we do not teach 
them to eat better food. We see an even greater need of the pure oral way for 
these children than for the more intelligent ones. Our visit was too short for 
us to be convinced of the advantages attributed to the combined system. Con- 
sideration must be given to the fact that the percent» ge of totally deaf children 
iS very, very small—in our institute, certainly not higher than 10 percent. 
Also, it must be remembered that even these children can perceive sound and 
use hearing aids. We wonder whether a combined system has such great ad- 
vantages that it can be superior to the pure oral-aural way with its quick 
speech comprehension, its use of the rhythms of language and the opportunity 
it gives of living in a world of sound. 

Why do hard working teachers, with a great sense of responsibility, think 
that they can get on better by using signs or a manual alphabet in a combined 
system than by using purely oral methods? Is this a failure of the oral way 
itself, or perhaps, a failure of a special application of the oral way? 

This was the biggest question and we could not resolve it in our minds. 
Does the oral way, aiming at an education of a higher standard than that of 
the combined, system (and this is the opinion of oralists like us), carry with it 
the risk of not reaching this aim, and thereby sinking to a lower level than the: 
educational level supposedly attainable by the use of signs or a combined system? 
To us it seems that a combined system (apart from the risks involved in estab- 
lishing deaf clubs, and speaking only of the acquisition of a language) does not 
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offer as great a risk. Under the pure oral system, if the children have a poor 
teacher, they are compelled to build up a language of their own in conversing 
with each other, and this will be of a very low standard. Under the combined 
system the language both in and out of the classroom is more uniform, and 
the consequences of having a poor teacher are not so dangerous for the children. 

We, alas, cannot say that all classes in our institute always reach the desired 
highest levels. Any way you organize your school, you cannot always prevent 
all faults and failures. Therefore, the recruitment of good teachers of the deaf 
and their training is our continuous first care. Professor Ewing is right when 
he cites a report of 1889: “The great want in the whole subject of education of 
the deaf is the want of competent teachers.” 

It was, however, never the oral way in itself that caused the failure, but a 
wrong application of that way. It was, for instance, a wrong way of teaching 
speech and lipreading. Not all methods of teaching speech and lipreading have 
the same value. Poor speech brings poor lipreading and in the long run slows 
down communication. Another cause of failure was the too frequent substitu- 
tion of writing and reading for speech. It can happen that a teacher imagines 
that he is teaching orally because he does not sign nor use a manual alphabet, 
but actually he is following a method of reading and writing, and using speech 
as a very subordinated way of communication. The children are compelled to 
find means of communication of their own, because they do not have words at 
their immediate disposal. 

Also contributing to failure was the mistake made by some teachers in 
introducing a word and giving it a special rather than general meaning, so that 
it applies only to particular situations. Consequently, the children could not 
use the words in other situations, and remained thinking in “concrete complexes.” 
In this case, the children were compelled to find a language of their own. We 
have found that some teachers do not make sufficient use of the individual experi- 
ences of their pupils so that oral language is not built up in the inner lives of 
the children. 

All these causes can be summarized as one central mistake—the teacher did 
not reach a high level of oral conversation in his class. 

For well-instructed normal deaf children we do not see the need of a manual 
or combined system. We do not think that their development will improve by 
abandoning the pure oral way. On the contrary, we should regret this as a 
deterioration. None of our observations gave us an answer to this third ques- 
tion. Perhaps basic objective research will do it. 

Our visits to your schools were very stimulating to us, and we brought home 
these conclusions: 

1. We saw marvelous work in lipreading and speech in preschool, emphasizing 
speech above all other means of communication. We saw clearer than ever the 
possibility of preventing signs and the effect of language power gained through 
signless behavior in free time. Therefore, We must make more careful group- 
ings in our institute. We are obliged to take all kinds of children; double 
handicapped deaf children, also children of deaf parents who sign and are not 
able to cooperate. We cannot send these children to other schools, but we can 
divide the classes in our buildings. 

2. We saw clearer than ever the possibilities of higher education for pre 
lingual deaf people. In our country the universities are practically closed for 
the deaf. because the law demands a rather perfect knowledge of at least three 
foreign languages—English, Franch, and German. The biggest part of the 
literature is in foreign languages. We will have to look for other ways of 
higher education. 

3. We saw new ways of contact between deaf children and hearing children 
after schooltime, and even in schooltime. We must look for ways of integration 
in the hearing world at a much younger age. 

4. We learned new ways of vocational education in the rapidly changing 
social circumstances in the industrial and business world of the 20th century. 

5. We saw marvelous work with aphasic children. We must look for ways to 
follow this example. 

6. We felt more and more the need of objective research, since we saw the ex- 
cellent work based on research in some schools. 

We returned to our country full of ideas and renewed in idealism for the 
benefit of our deaf children. Our contact with the new world was provocative. 


Mrs. Jones. Thank you. 
54970—60 4 
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Children taught in this way, through these nonoral methods, are 
restricted all their lives to the company of other deaf people and those 
who speak by this esoteric language. They marry, as a rule, in the 
world of the silent deaf, and so they increase the chances that they 
will beget deaf children. 

Without adequate speech, their range of employment opportunities 
’ drastically limited. The preponderance of public funds spent on 

saching the deaf in the United States in the past has been spent on 
teaching via nonoral means. For these reasons, I urge the committee, 
in its report accompanying this bill, to emphasize a preference for the 
oral method. However, regardless of the committee’s action on any 
accompanying report, I favor the passage of Senate Joint Resolution 
127 in its present form. 

I deeply appreciate the honor of being invited here today. Al- 
though this is my first opportunity to speak on behalf of deaf children 
before a congressional committee, I am following a well-established 
family tradition. 

Nearly 100 years ago—in 1864, to be exact—my great grandfather, 
Gardiner Greene Hubbard, went to the Massachusetts Legislature 
to urge that funds be appropriated for the first oral school in the 
United States. This great grandfather was not a teacher but a busi- 
nessman, and the parent of a child who had become totally deaf at 
the age of 414. The educational experts of the day told Mr. Hubbard 
that his d: Lughter would soon lose all her speech, and that there was 
nothing to be done to educate her until she was 12 years old. Then 
he could send her to the State school in Connecticut where she could 
learn to communicate in the sign language. Seeking desperately for 
an alternative, the Hubbards heard that in Germany children with 
similar handicaps were being educated orally. Therefore, they taught 
their daughter at home for several years and then sent her to Germany 
for 2 years of study by the oral method. Thus, she was restored to 
normal companionship with hearing people. She spoke aloud and 
read the lips—much in the way Dr. Breunig does today. 

Mr. Hubbard felt strongly that teachers should be very carefully 
trained and a school built with public funds, so that this superior 
education could be given to deaf children in the United States regard- 
less of their mental ability or their parents’ financial status. He took 
his case to the Massachusetts Legislature. The experts of the well- 
established schools testified that Mr. Hubbard held the “theory of a 
visionary enthusiast” and the money was not appropriated. 

Undismayed, he decided to prove by demonstration this new method 
of overcoming a human limitation. 

For 2 years, Mr. Hubbard financed a single teacher and a tiny 
school in the oral method. Then he came again to the legislative com- 
mittee bringing several deaf children who, with their faltering but 
clearly audible language, convinced where his impassioned eloquence 
had failed 3 years before. That year o oral schools 
in the United States were established: one in Massachusetts and one 
in New York. 

Three years later, Alexander Graham Bell, a very young man, came 
from Scotland to Canada, as Senator Hill has just said, ‘and shortly 
afterward to Boston, bringing a new system of teaching articulation, 
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which had been invented by his father, Melville Bell, as Senator Yar- 
borough has just mentioned. 

Mr. Hubbard suggested young Mr. Bell introduce this method to 
schools for the deaf in the United States. As you know, Mr. Bell 
eventually invented the telephone and married Mr. Hubbard's deaf 
daughter, Mabel. It was she who overcame his doubts that a deaf 
person could learn to lipread well enough to take a normal place in 
the hearing world. 

The Bells soon moved to W ashington, where grandfather continued 
his work on behalf of the deaf for 40 years. He started.a small school 
and trained the teachers himself. He founded the American Associ- 
ation To Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, now renamed 
the Alexander Graham Bell Association, which continues to work 
as an information center and a publishing house of teaching manuals. 
Year after year he appeared before congressional committees, urging 
Senators to appropriate money for teachers of speech and other money 
for gathering statistics about the deaf. He himself directed the first 
two censuses of the deaf, an operation now unfortunately abandoned. 

In the century since the first member of my family appeared be- 
fore a legislative committee on behalf of deaf children, a great deal 
of progress has been made in the technique of teaching the deaf to 
speak and read lips. Scientists have helped enormously, devising 
electronic equipment. to test the hearing loss of babies, children and 
adults. Hearing aids are now so lightweight and tiny—thanks to 
the transistor—that they can be worn by toddlers all day long. Chil- 
dren who, only a generation ago, would have been ¢ lassed as “totally 
deaf, totally unable to benefit by any mechanical aid,” can today— 
with special instruction—be taught to wear aids and, in learnin 
speech and the reading of lips, make constructive use of the scraps 0 
hearing nature has left nearly all of them. 

We have a dramatic example of the progress science and education 
have made on behalf of our deaf children right here in this committee 
room. Dr, Latham Breunig, a graduate of a pure oral school, a Ph. D. 
from Johns Hopkins, and a chemical statistician employed by Eli 
Lilly & Co., had the finest training available when he was a boy. And 
yet at that time—only 30 years ago—no one knew how to educate the 
fragment of hearing he had left. Today it could be a useful adjunct 
to his extraordinary ability to lipread. But that fragment was not 
trained, and, therefore, Dr. Breunig can make no use of hearing aids 
today. 

The CHarrman. I take it for 30 years there was no use made of the 
hearing capacities the doctor did have; and now that capacity has 
gone? 

Mrs. Jongs. It is gone. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, you have to take advantage of it 
immediately. 

Mrs. Jones. That is the trouble. It was not taken advantage of 
when he was a boy; not, however, through the fault of the teachers 
or the scientists, because they did not know at that time what is 
known today. 

Most people do not realize that deaf children—often considered 
mute—have normal vocal organs and can be taught to speak. They 
do not speak because they do not hear and have not been taught to 
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speak. But they can be taught. to speak, to read lips and to live nor- 
mal lives among hearing people as Dr. Breunig does, and as my 
grandmother, Mabel Hubbard Bell, did many years ago. All deaf 
children are not college material, any more than all hearing children 
are college material. But earnest and persistent efforts should be made 
for 6 or 8 years at least with every deaf child to give him the priceless 
boon of usable speech. 

If we provide an adequate supply of well-trained teachers, there is 
no longer any reason why even the deafest baby of average intelli- 
gence, starting his education now, should ever be relegated to an 
isolated world where signs and finger spelling and writing are his 
only means of communication. But. to do this, he needs well-trained 
teachers, he needs understanding parents and friends, and he needs 
encouragement. 

In the past. years, money has been made available by C — and 
by State legislatures for education of our deaf children. I do not 
know how much has been spent, but I do know that our physical 
establishments and electronic equipment are superior to those I have 
seen abroad. 

However, in spite of this expenditure of money and effort on the 
part of many dedicated people, it appears to me that the national 
educational level of our deaf children is not up to that of some other 
countries. Certainly the average deaf person’s grasp of the spoken 
language in our country leaves much to be desired. The quality of 
the voice of most of our deaf people is below the standard I have heard 
in the schools of England and the Netherlands, and, indeed, some of 
the Communist countries. Foreign educators, with whom I keep up 
a personal correspondence, have expressed bewilderment that we offi- 
cially sanction, and support with public funds, a method of education 
which was discarded in E urope 70 years ago. 

We have some fine privately supported oral schools in this country 
We also have oral day schools and classes incorporated in city school 
systems (such as that of Milwaukee which I visited last month). 
There all classroom teaching is by speech and lipreading aided by 
electronic equipment. 

We have also some State schools, supported by public funds, where 
the esoteric sign language is actually taught to pupils who have 
already learned to talk out loud. With the best intentions in the 
world, teachers are recruited and hastily taught this outmoded lan- 
guage in training courses, so that they can communicate with the 
children by this means. The result in most. cases is that the children 
do not acquire the incentive to talk and read lips, and so, after leaving 
school, they are not able to mingle freely with hearing people, and 
tend to live in tiny isolated groups. 

Two years ago I visited in Yugoslavia the president of the World 
Federation of the Deaf. Several members of his executive committee 
from other countries were visiting him at the time. All were edu- 

cated. highly intelligent, vocal, and totally deaf men. We discussed 
for several hours the problems of the adults and their struggle for rec- 
ognition and. understanding in the world of hearing people. Great 
concern was expressed because American deaf persons coming to their 
international conferences in Europe—people taught by the combined 
method—could not be understood. They said the mixture of signs, 
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finger spelling, and broken English was almost impossible to translate 
into another language. In common with many educators with whom 
I have talked, these people feared that the United States combined 
system, bolstered with attractive public relations programs, tempting 
offers of hospitality, and coveted trips to this country, would under- 
mine the European effort of the past 100 years to free the deaf from 
isolation. 

I want to assure this committee very emphatically that this un- 
fortunate situation is not the fault of the many outstanding men and 
women directing the education of the deaf in the United States. All 
these educators are dedicated people, united as a profession in their 
desire to help the deaf. They are doing the best they can, against tre- 
mendous one. I ee many of these leaders personally, I respect 
them, and I treasure their friendship. 

The basic reason for this anachronistic situation is the desperate 
shortage of trained teachers of the deaf in the United States today. 
Because of this appalling shortage, directors of the State schools and 
principals of the private schools alike are faced with an insurmount- 
tble problem. Many of the State schools ‘have excellent electronic 
equipment and group hearing aids. Specially trained teachers, how- 
ever, are required in order to use this equipment to advantage. The 
child must be taught how the rhythm of sound, or vibration which he 
receives through the high-powered aid, can supplement his fragment 
of hearing. This cannot be done by any hastily trained amateur. 
Moreover, only an especially trained person can teach the miraculous 
art of lipreading, which is indispensable to all persons with severe 
hearing losses even though they have the latest hearing aids. 

Today, in spite of frantic advertising in professional journals for 
competent help, a school principal with as many as 200 pupils may be 
able to provide only one well-qualified teacher to teach speech and 
lipreading, to handle his fine electronic equipment, and direct his 
entire speech program. Enlightened school principals today know 
that to achieve really serviceable speech lipreading, pupils must re- 
ceive all their classroom instruction orally, and must be encouraged to 
use their speech and lipreading constantly, and yet properly trained 
teachers are just not there. 

The tragedy of the situation—because it is a tragedy—today is 
that every “child does not have an opportunity to enter the hearing 
world. A child may have lived at home, constantly practicing his 
speech with his family, attending day classes for the ‘deaf at his local 
school. Then his parents move to a town where there are no special 
facilities for the deaf—and there are many such towns—and he must 
leave home and go to the residential State school. Here he will re- 

ceive loving care, but he will not be surrounded with enough trained 
personnel to maintain the discipline of speech both in and out of the 
classrooms. 

And I repeat this is not the fault of the State superintendents. 
They cannot get the teachers they need. 

The child slips into communicating solely with his hands. Because 
of lack of constant practice, his hard-won speech quickly deteriorates. 
The child can no more be expected to keep the clarity of his articula- 
tion than a professional singer who stops singing. 
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My grandfather, Alexander Graham Bell, used to tell me, when I 
was a child—and he told me often—that the education of a child born 
deaf is the most difficult and challenging educational problem of all 
for teachers, for parents, and for the child himself. For most. of us 
here in this room, and for our children, speech comes as naturally as 
breathing, and we listen without much etfort to others talking. Speech 
is basic to our lives, and our happiness. Let us remember that it is 
also basic to the lives of our deaf friends. Let us, then, give them the 
teachers to make that good speech possible. 

Who of us would not prefer to have our own child talk out loud, 
and talk well ? 

For these reasons, I heartily support Senate Joint Resolution 127. 

For these reasons, also, I urge that in its report, accompanying this 
bill, the committee declare its clear intent that in the assignment of 
funds under the teacher-training program, preference shall be given 
to the fullest extent possible to institutions which teach and train ex- 
clusively by the oral method. 

Thank you very much for allowing me so much of your time. 

The CHairrman. We certainly want to thank you. You have 
brought us another very splendid and very fine statement. 

We deeply appree inte it. 

Any questions, Senator Yarborough ? 

Senator Yarsoroueu. Mrs. Jones, this is certainly a very fine and 
very forceful statement. 

If I correctly understand you, then, the substance of your state- 
ment is that unless the school teachers are trained exclusively by the 
oral method, the child born deaf will not learn to speak and to lipread 
and proceed with continnous lipreading and speaking through life; 
that if they use the combined method the child will lose the ability to 
speak. 

Mrs. Jones. I would not say that. I would say his speech is not 
really serviceable enough to take part in the hearing world. Cer- 

tainly he has some spee ch, and he does some lipreading. But it is 
not the most progressive method of teaching today. 

Senator Yarroroven. Your testimony is, then, that he cannot go 
out and speak with normal speech, and carry on conversations in 
groups, as a normal person could, if he uses the combined method ? 

Mrs. Jones. I have never met any person who did. I have never 
heard of anyone who did—who was born deaf and who was educated 
by that system. It just has not come to my attention if there are 
any such persons. 

Senator Yarsorovcu. How many schools are there in the United 
States now that teach the oral method exclusively ? 

Mrs. Jones. I think I would have to refer that question to Mr. 
Pratt, who is a school principal. I think he could give that infor- 
mation. And I a the gentlemen who will follow me could. I 
am not a teacher. I do not have the statistics at my fingertips. 

Dr. Prarr. All of the day classes and day schools are exclusively 
oral. There are 72 residential schools in the United States which are 
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either State-supported directly or indirectly. And, of that group, a 
number of those are oral. I do not know if I could put my finger 
on precisely how many of hi 

Out of the about 380 schools altogether in the United States, only 
72 of them are State-supported residential schools, and of the 72 not 
all of those are the combined method. 

For example, Clarke School is considered to be one of those, and we 
are an oral school. 

So in total numbers, something less than 72 out of the 380 schools 
and classes in the United States use the combined method. 

Senator YarsoroueH. Do most of the day schools teach the oral 
method ? 

Dr. Prarr. All of them do. 

Senator YarnorouGH. All of the day schools teach the oral method ? 

Dr. Prarr. All of the day schools and all of the day classes. 

Dr. Elstad, who is in the room, is president of Gallaudet College 
here in Washington, and perhaps he can help on this matter of statis- 
tics by commenting. 

The Cuairman. Doctor, we will be glad to hear from you. Can you 
help us in this question ? 


STATEMENT OF LEONARD M. ELSTAD, PRESIDENT, GALLAUDET 
COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Dr. Exsrap. I think, as long as these figures are in the American 
Annals of the Deaf, and that is a reliable professional publication 
which makes a study each year, it would be a good idea, perhaps, to 
put the pages referring to this in as a part of the record. 

I think all schools for the deaf today believe in the oral method for 
the education of the deaf. But some of them do not believe in the 
oral system exclusively. They feel that there are other ways to help 
those children who have difficulty with the oral method. 

But, fundamentally, we all believe that each deaf child should have 
an opportunity to learn to speak and to read the lips. And that is 
being done in this country, and, I think, very well. 

The Cuarrman. We w ‘ill yut that table in. 

Dr. Prarr. For your information, this is the January 1960 issue 
of the American Annals of the Deaf, which came out just this week. 
So you would want to introduce into this testimony pages 158 and 159 
of the January 1960 issue of the American Annals of the Deaf, which 
gives these figures. 

The Cuarman. We will put that, at this point, in the record. 

(Pages 158 and 159 of the January 1960 issue of the American 
Annals of the Deaf, referred to, follow :) 
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(The following statement was later submitted for the record :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF LEONARD M. ELSTAD, PRESIDENT, GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, it was my pleasure to be an 
auditor at the hearing of the committee on Thursday morning, April 21, in the 
New Senate Office Building. I should like to add my reactions to the testimony 
given by Mrs. Lillian Grosvenor Jones. 

I have great respect for the name “Alexander Graham Bell,” for the Grosve- 
nors, and for Mrs. Lillian Grosvenor Jones. This is a dedicated family and 
their contribution to the education of the deaf is outstanding. 

I should like to point out to all concerned that the education of the deaf in 
this country in all schools stresses the importance of oral teaching. There 
isn’t a school for the deaf in the United States that does not give more than 
6 or 8 years to each child in the training to use speech and lipreading. Usually 
this training does not stop after 6 or 8 years but is continued through the usual 
span of 12 years of education for every deaf child. Most State residential 
schools use what is commonly called the combined method. This includes oral 
training up to the time when the child does not seem to make educational 
progress, at Which time the manual method of communication may be employed 
in the classroom. 

The schools for the deaf in the United States are visited daily by teachers 
from other nations and it is my impression that they are amazed at the advances 
made in the education of the deaf in this country and especially in higher 
education of the deaf. Higher education is not possible for the deaf child unless 
he has the educational background to profit therefrom. The schools for the deaf 
in other nations do very well up to approximately eighth grade. From then on, 
emphasis is placed on vocational training. 

I do not think that the deaf should be deprived of the sign language as a 
means of communication. How can we erase from our consideration the means 
of communication which is universally used in the social life of the deaf? Even 
those who complete the work in oral schools eventually, in most cases, come 
to use the language of signs. This in no way impedes their use of speech with 
hearing persons. In fact, the trend today is that the deaf speak and use the 
sign language and manual spelling at the same time. This is called the simul- 
taneous method. The hearing person knows what is being said orally, and the 
deaf person who has difficulty in reading the lips can get the message from the 
hands. Communication is an exchange of ideas, and the greater facility we 
can have in the exchange of ideas, the better the method of communication. 

Our schools for the deaf in this country are united in their efforts to give 
our deaf children the finest training possible in communication and in the 
acquisition of useful knowledge, and in the social training necessary to get along 
in a hearing world. Several studies have been made or are currently being 
made which will tell the world about the success of the deaf person in the 
hearing world. There is much yet to be done, but we are on the move educa- 
tionally. We do need this Federal subsidy to encourage an ever-increasing 
number of good teachers to go into the field of teaching the deaf. It is a very 
challenging field, and it is rare indeed for one who has worked with deaf children 
to return to work with hearing children. 

I have been impressed with the testimony. I am impressed with the interest 
of Mrs. Jones, and I think if her testimony is considered with the background 
of this interest in mind, a real contribution has been made. My only point is 
to impress the committee of the fact that the education of the deaf does take 
into consideration all modern thinking on educational problems and is not 
exclusively interested in any one method. 


The CuHatrman. Any other questions? 

Senator YarsoroucH. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank Mrs. Jones 
for this very interesting and valuable testimony. 

I am very much interested in this subject. The fact that I am 
forced to leave is due to the fact that six of the committees on which 
I serve are meeting simultaneously this morning, and two of them are 
executive meetings. So I must go to the executive meetings. 

The Cuatrman. We are sorry you have to go. 
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I want to say before you leave, Senator, that you have joined with 
us, and we are very happy you have joined with us, as one of the 
sponsors of the resolution, Senate Joint Resolution 127. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Mr. Chairman, I feel it is an honor to be 
cosponsor with the distinguished chairman of this committee. 

The CHarrmMan. We are delighted to have you, Senator. We are 
sorry you have to leave us, but we understand your situation. 

The question is: “How can you be in six different places at one and 
the same time?” 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Thank you. It certainly has been most in- 
teresting testimony. 

The Cuatrman. Dr. Hugo F. Schunhoff. 

Doctor, you are superintendent of the West Virginia Schools for 
the Deaf and the Blind, at Romney, W. Va.? 


STATEMENT OF DR. HUGO F. SCHUNHOFF, VICE PRESIDENT, CON- 
FERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEAF, AND SUPERINTENDENT, WEST VIRGINIA SCHOOLS FOR 
THE DEAF AND BLIND, ROMNEY, W. VA. 


Dr. Scuunnorr. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuaiman. I have a little biographical sketch, which we will 
put in the record, and you may proceed in your own way. 

(The biographical sketch of Dr. Schunhoff, referred to, follows :) 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF Dr. Hueco F. Scnhunorr, EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
THE Dear, ROMNEY, W. VA. 


Dr. Schunhoff attended schools in Illinois and graduated from Illinois College. 
He has attended Gallaudet College, the University of Missouri, and the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, where he earned his doctorate in education. Dr. Schunhoff is 
the superintendent of the West Virginia Schools for the Deaf and the Blind in 
Romney, W. Va. Prior to this position, he served at Gallaudet College in the 
Department of Education, and as principal of the Kendall School for the Deaf. 

From 1943 until 1946 he was a member of the Armed Forces, assigned to the 
Aural Rehabilitation Center at Deshon General Hospital. Dr.Schunhoff was 
elected vice president of the Conference of Executives of American Schools for 
the Deaf in April 1960. He is a member of its executive committee, teacher 
training and certification committee and parent education committee. 

He is also a member of the Convention of Instructors of American Schools for 
the Deaf, the Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, and the Council 
on Exceptional Children. 


Dr. Scuunnorr. Senator Hill and members of the committee: In 
presenting testimony to you concerning S.J. Res. 127 in connection 
with the training of teachers of the deaf, I do so in several capacities. 
Since 1932-33, when I took the training to teach deaf children in one 
of the approved training centers, I have been continuously active in 
the field of the education of the deaf. I have served as a classroom 
teacher of deaf children, as a principal, as a clinician in a U.S. Army 
aural rehabilitation program, as a Seuie of an approved training 
center for the preparation of teachers of the deaf, and have for the 
past 7 years served as the superintendent of a public residential school 
for deaf children. As a member of the Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf, I have served during the past 5 years 
as a member of the Teacher Training and Certification Committee. 
Today, I am faced with the very serious responsibility of presenting 
to you testimony in the capacity of one who has been active in pro- 
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grams of training teachers of the deaf, as the superintendent of a 
school which cannot secure professionally trained teachers to fill its 
vacancies, and as vice president of the Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf, with 92 member schools, all of which 
are faced with the same extremely critical problems in the procure- 
ment of trained academic classroom teachers. 

My testimony is concerned with three main points: First, the mag- 
nitude of the educational handicap of deafness; second, the critical 
and still increasing shortage of professionally trained academic class- 
room teachers of the deaf; and third, the urgency of meeting the need 
through attracting individuals into approved, professional, preservice 
programs rather than the makeshift alternative of inservice training. 

Nearly 30,000 children are enrolled today in 365 schools and classes 
for the deaf in the United States, with an expected increase of 400 
per year. Most of these children have one factor in common: They 
became deaf before they acquired language. Children who have been 
born deaf or who have become deaf before acquiring language face 
a tremendous educational handicap. Having been deprived of the 
normal auditory stimuli by which the hearing child naturally learns 
language, the deaf child commonly arrives “at the school with no 
language at all. 

It is the task of the teacher of the deaf child to bridge the gap be- 
tween the deaf child’s world of silence and the world of sound and 
hearing, the world of language and speech. The success with which 
a deaf child is able to bridge this barrier, to develop straight language 
and proportionately to minimize his great educational handicap, de- 
pends upon the skill, the understanding and the professional training 
of his teacher. The teacher of the deaf child must be, first, an indi- 
vidual prepared to teach children, and secondly, one who has been 
thoroughly trained in the special techniques, methods, and under- 
standings required in the step-by-step language development and total 
special educational program of a deaf child. With a teacher who 
has insufficient preparation, the child is faced with overwhelming and 
almost insurmountable odds. 

The acute shortage of trained academic classroom teachers of the 
deaf is documented in quantitative terms in a 1959 study entitled “A 
Study of the Need for Academic Classroom Teachers, of the Deaf in 
the United States.” by Evan S. Johnston, Director of Development, 

the Clarke School for the Deaf. and D. Robert Frisina, Director, Hear- 
ing and Speech Center, Gallaudet. College. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I ask that the Johnston- 
Frisina report, in total, may become a part of my testimony. 

The CuatrmMan. We will be glad to receive that. 

(The study referred to follows :) 


A Strupy OF THE NEED FOR ACADEMIC CLASSROOM TEACHERS OF THE DEAF IN THE 
UNITED STATES 





The American Annuals of the Deaf Coordinator. Evan V. Johnston, Director of 
Development, The Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. D. Rob- 


ert Frisina, Director, Hearing and Speech Center, Gallaudet College, Washing- 
ton, D.C 


For some time, administrators of special schools and classes for the deaf in 
the United States have been aware of an acute shortage of trained academic 
classroom teachers of the deaf. The number of professionally trained teachers 
of the deaf being graduated each year has failed to keep pace with the demand. 
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A number of factors apparently have contributed toward making the teacher 
shortage critical. The recruitment of teachers in the field of general education 
has not kept abreast of the needs. Undoubtedly, the need for special teachers 
of the deaf reflects in part the teacher needs of the Nation as a whole. Al- 
though the percentage of deaf among the general population of the United States 
probably is not changing, the actual number of deaf children is likely to be in- 
creasing as a result of the increase in the overall population of the United States. 
New medical discoveries and techniques which tend to decrease the mortality 
rate also may be contributing to the increase in the number of deaf children 
who otherwise might not have lived prior to such medical advancements. Earlier 
detection of problems in hearing has resulted in initiating special training at a 
younger age. Testing and treatment of preschool children with impaired hear- 
ing were emphasized approximately 15 or 20 years ago, and at present 2,892* 
children under the age of 6 are enrolled in schools and classes for the deaf. If 
a pupil-teacher ratio of 6-1 were attempted, this age group alone at the present 
time would require approximately 482 additional teachers above the needs of 
the schools and classes prior to the emphasis on preschool programs. Classes 
for the multiple handicapped deaf also are being established and require addi- 
tional teachers. A considerable number of teachers of the deaf are employed 
in speech and hearing clinics, the number of which has grown rapidly since 
1985. Finally, the supply of classroom teachers of the deaf has scarcely been 
sufficient to meet the needs brought about by retirements from the profession 
for one reason or another. The most recent figures concerning the number of 
professionally trained teachers of the deaf becoming available June 1959, is 
reflected in the January 1959, issue of The American Annals of the Deaf,’ and 
is reportedly 127. Among these 127 are approximately 15 foreign students who 
will not be available to teach in the United States. 

The present study was undertaken to determine more closely the magnitude 
of the need for trained academic classroom teachers of the deaf. In order 
to approximate the supply-demand ratio, some 365 administrators in special 
schools and classes for deaf children in the United States were contacted. Of 
this number, 233 replied to specific questions designed to reflect the overall need 
for teachers during the academic year 1959-60, to provide information concern- 
ing past years, and a general question pertaining to the future. The specific 
questions asked each administrator were: 

(1) How many new trained classroom teachers of the deaf will you 
need next year (1959-60) ? 

(2) How many new trained classroom teachers of the deaf did you need 
last year (1958-59) ? 

(3) Were you able to fill this need? 

(4) What do you estimate has been your average yearly need for addi- 
tional or replacement classroom teachers for the past 10 years? 

(5) Will your present needs increase through expansion? 

The above data were analyzed with the 233 educational facilities for the deaf 

considered in five categories: 
(1) Public residential schools. 
(2) Public day classes. 
(3) Public day schools. 
(4) Denominational and private residential schools. 
(5) Denominational and private day classes. 

Information pertaining to the needs for teachers during the 1959-60 academic 
year and the average number required for each type of educational facility is 
summarized in table I. Ninety-six percent of the administrators in public resi- 
dential schools responded to the inquiry. These 69 schools reported a need for 
256 teachers or an average of 3.71 per school. Fifty-five percent of the public 
day classes responded and indicated a need for 153 teachers. Of the 124 public 
day classes providing this information, each needed an average of 1.23 teachers. 
All of the 10 public day schools responded and collectively indicated a need 
for 44 teachers, which is an average of 4.40 teachers per school. Thirteen 
denominational and private residential schools reported a need for 33 teachers, 
an average of 2.53 for each school. Forty-two percent of the denominational 
and private day schools and classes suggested a need of 25 teachers, an average 


1The American Annals of the Deaf, vol. 104, No. 1, January 1959, p. 15 
?The American Annals of the Deaf, vol. 104, No. 1, January 1959, pp. ‘i0s- 110. 
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of 1.47 each. The totals indicate that 233 (64 percent) of the 365 educational 
facilities responded. As a group, this indicated a need of 511 teachers for 
1959-60. This represents 2.19 teachers for each educational facility. 


TABLE I.—Academic classroom teachers of the deaf; reported needs for 1955-60 


| 


| ’ 
, 
| Total number} Number /Average num- 





| 
reportedly | Number Percent of | teachers ber teachers 
Type of educational facility jin the United) responded | total needed, | per educa- 
| States! | to inquiry responding 1959-60 tional facility 
needed 
! | | 
| 
Public residential school____..-.- 72 | 69 | 96 256 | 3.71 
ge ok a 227 124 | 55 | 153 1. 23 
Public day school. - - _. 10 | 10 | 100 | 44 | 4. 40 
Denominational and _ private | | 
residential school. 16 | 13 | 81 | 33 2. 53 
Denominational and private | | | 
day school and class____._...-.} 40 | 17 | 42 | 25 | 1.47 
eae 385 | 233 64 | 511 | 2.19 
Degeeiiner 100s... c= 5-25] sso hates ere | 354 | 4.72 
t ! 





1 See The American Annals of the Deaf, vol. 104, No. 1, January 1959, pp. 111-149. 


Information concerning the number of trained academic classroom teachers 
of the deaf required during the 1958-59 school year is presented in table II. In 
addition to the average number of teachers required in each educational facility, 
the percentage of schools and classes not able to fill their needs during 1958-59 
is included. The reports from 233 educational facilities indicated that 516 
classroom teachers were needed. This represents an average of 2.21 teachers for 
each. One-hundred and eleven of the reporting 233, or 48 percent, of these 
educational facilities were unable to fill their needs during that year. 


TABLE IIl.—Number of trained academic classroom teachers of the deaf required, 








1958-59 
Average Number Percent 
Number number educational | educational 
Type educational facility Number teachers teachers facilities facilities 
reporting required required per | not able to not able to 
1958-59 educational fill needs, fill needs, 
facility 1958-59 1958-59 
Public residential school... ...--- 69 259 3.75 38 55 
Ponce Gay em... . 5. once 124 158 1. 27 54 44 
Public day schoo] -.............. 10 44 4. 40 7 70 
Denominational and primary 
residential schoo]. __........_.-} 13 34 2. 62 4 31 
Deno vinational and private day 
school and class............-... 17 21 | 1. 24 8 | 47 
IN i ccisinsitissicaniaataicn 233 | 516 | 2. 21 111 | 48 


Table III summarizes the average annual additional and replacement needs 
of academic classroom teachers of the deaf during the past 10 years and indica- 
tions of expansion in the future. The average annual teacher needs during the 
past 10 years in public residential schools has been 3.06. Seventy-four percent 
of such schools indicated that their needs would increase in the future. Ninety 
public day classes provided data which indicated a need for an average of 1.56 
teachers per annum during the past 10 years. Sixty percent of these classes 
indicated increasing needs for the future. The public day schools have indicated 
an average of 3.50 teachers needed annually during the past 10 years, and 90 per- 
cent indicated increasing needs for the future. Denominational and private 
residential schools suggested a need for 2.30 teachers per year, and 77 percent in- 
dicated that their requirements would increase. The average annual need for 
teachers in denominational and private day schools and classes during the 10 
preceding years was 1.46. LEighty-eight percent of such educational facilities 
indicated increasing needs in the future. The total number of educational fa- 
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cilities indicating annual needs for the past 10 years was 186, and the average 
annual need per facility was 2.20. Sixty-eight percent of the total respondents 
(233) indicated that they would require an increase in the number of trained 
academic classroom teachers of the deaf due to future expansion. 


TABLE III.—Average annual additional and replacement needs of academic class- 


room teachers of the deaf during the past 10 years and indications of expansion 
in the future 

















Number Number | Percent 
Number | indicating | Average indicating | indicating 
Type educational facility | reporting annual needs | annual needs; increasing | increasing 
| past 10 years | past 10 years needs in needs in 
} | | future future 
| 
icici case tal : x : i eaaotiedonaes 
Public residential school__.__--- 69 | 63 3. 06 51 | 74 
Public day class j 124 90 1. 56 7 60 
Public day school 10 9 3. 50 9 90 
Denominational and private res- | 
idential school______- : 13 10 | 2. 30 | 10 77 
Denominational and private day | | | 
school and class - - - 17 14 1. 46 | 15 88 
| 7 vote hae wend niglisas seth testanwastalibaalidsccteliichiaessddblice 
DODR sien gg santictes apace 233 186 2. 20 | 159 | 68 
| | 


In summary, the information in tables I through III suggests that the 127 aca- 
demic classroom teachers of the deaf, graduating in June 1959, will not be suf- 
ficient to meet the demand for the 1959-60 academic year. The total number of 
trained teachers needed is 511. The average annual need per school or class 
during the past 10 years has been 2.20 teachers. 

Since 68 percent of the facilities indicated additional needs in the future, 
it is apparent that means must be developed for the recruiting and training of 
significantly greater numbers of qualified academic classroom teachers of the 
deaf. 

Until the demand is satisfied. many schools, classes, and clinics are likely 
to utilize untrained public school teachers when it is not possible to procure 
trained teachers of the deaf. The necessity of in-service training has been 
a great problem but is now of paramount importance. The staff in schools 
and classes for the deaf cannot adequately train a number approaching 400 
teachers a year while, at the same time, attempting to educate children in these 
same schools and classes. The implication, of course, is that the extent and 
quality of speech and language development and general educational achieve- 
ment is likely to be less than that desired by those responsible for such train- 
ing. These factors emphasize the need for trained teachers which, based upon 
figures in tables I through III, might be as high as 500 per year for the next 
several years. 


Dr. Scuunnorr. Johnston and Frisina contacted some 365 admin- 
istrators in special schools and classes for deaf children in the United 
States and received 233 replies to specific questions concerning the 
needs for 1959-60, to questions to provide information concerning 
past years, and to questions projecting needs into the future. We 
quote directly from the report concerning the year 1959-60 as fol- 
lows: 


Ninety-six percent of the administrators in public residential schools re- 
sponded to the inquiry. These 69 schools reported a need for 256 teachers or 
an average of 3.71 per school. Fifty-five percent of the public day classes re 
sponded and indicated a need for 1538 teachers. Of the 124 public day classes 
providing this information, each needed an average of 1.23 teachers. All of 
the 10 public day schools responded and collectively indicated a need for 44 
teachers, which is an average of 4.40 teachers per school. Thirteen denomina- 
tional and private residential schools reported a need for 33 teachers, an aver- 
age of 2.53 for each school. Forty-two percent of the denominational and 
private day schools and classes suggested a need of 25 teachers, an average 
of 1.47 each. The totals indicate that 233 (64 percent) of the 365 education 


facilities responded. As a group, this indicated a need of 511 teachers for 
1959-60. 
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The Cuarrman. Now, do I make the deduction that these teachers 
are just simply not available? They are just simply not here ? 

Dr. ScHunuorr. In the next paragraph, sir, it shows there were 
only 127 available to fill the 511 vacancies which existed according to 
this survey. 

In June of 1959, 127 teachers of the deaf were graduated from the 
training centers, 15 of whom were foreign students. This left 112 
newly trained teachers available to fill the 511 vacancies in the United 
States. The effect of this situation upon the deaf children in our 
schools is almost self evident. 

Looking backward to explain how the profession of the educa- 
tion of the deaf has arrived at the present dilemma, Johnston and 
Frisina explain: 

A number of factors apparently have contributed toward making the teacher 
shortage critical. The recruitment of teachers in the field of general education 
has not kept abreast of the needs. Undoubtedly, the need for special teachers 
of the deaf reflects, in part, the teacher needs of the Nation as a whole. Al- 
though the percentage of deaf among the general population of the United States 
probably is not changing, the actual number of deaf children is likely to be in- 
creasing as a result of the increase in the overall population of the United States. 
New medical discoveries and techniques which tend to decrease the mortality 
rate also may be contributing to the increase in the number of deaf children 
who otherwise might not have lived prior to such medical advancements. Earlier 
detection of problems in hearing has resulted in initiating special training at a 
younger age. Testing and treatment of preschool children with impaired hear- 
ing were emphasized approximately 15 or 20 years ago, and at present 2,892 
children under the age of 6 are enrolled in schools and classes for the deaf. If 
a pupil-teacher ratio of 6-1 were attempted, this age group alone, at the present 
time, would require approximately 482 additional teachers above the needs of 
the schools and classes prior to the emphasis on preschool programs. Classes 
for the multiple-handicapped deaf also have been established and require addi- 
tional teachers. A considerable number of teachers of the deaf are employed in 
speech and hearing clinics, the number of which has grown rapidly since 1945. 
Finally, the supply of classroom teachers of the deaf has scarcely been sufficient 


to meet the needs brought about by retirements from the profession for one 
reason or another. 


If it might be assumed that a plateau had been reached at which 
administrators of schools for the deaf can expect, annually, only 112 
trained teachers to fill 511 vacancies, the situation would ‘be a grave 
one for the deaf child. But, data indicates that the future holds even 
greater challenge. Thirty-eight percent of the 233 responding in the 
Johnston-Frisina study stated that they would require an increase in 
the number of trained classroom teachers to meet the needs of in- 
creasing enrollments and future expansion. Data shows that the in- 
crease in recent years it at the rate of approximately 400 pupils per 
year. Considering 10 as the average number of pupils to be assigned 
to a teacher, the need for teachers and likewise the shortage is pro- 
jected to increase at the rate of 40 per year. 

You may logically ask what the alternative in when professionally 
trained academic classroom teachers are not available to staff the class- 
rooms in our schools for the deaf. The alternative is an extremely 
poor one and one which deprives the deaf child of the opportunities 
which he justly deserves. The alternative is to employ regular pub- 
lic school teachers with no special training. Staffing these classrooms 


with untrained teachers necessitates establishing makeshift, i inservice 
programs within our schools. 
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(Quoting again from the Johnston-Frisina study— 


The staff in schools and classes for the deaf cannot adequately train a number 
approaching 400 teachers a year while at the same time attempting to educate 
children in these same schools and classes. 

The quality of the speech and language development and the gen- 
eral education achievement of the deaf children enrolled will spiral 
downward if we are left with this very unsatisfactory alternative. 

Senate Joint Resolution 127 has been written to make it possible to 
fill our regular training centers, to attract individuals into this very 
special tield of education, and to give all deaf children in the United 
States the educational advantages which are rightfully theirs. We 
feel confident that we speak for the entire profession as well as the 
Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf in re- 
spectfully urging your favorable consideration of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 127 

The Cuatrrman. Well, sir, you have brought us another very splen- 
did statement. And we want to express our appreciation and tell you 
how very informative and helpful you have been. 

We thank you very, very much. 

Dr. Pratt, did you have something else that you had at this time? 

Dr. Prarr. Thank you, sir. 

When we learned of this hearing being held today, we sent a letter 
addressed to the administrative heads of all schools for the deaf, ask- 
ing that they please wire me at once the number of teachers they will 
need for their teaching staff for September 1960. The Johnston- 
Frisina study had to do with how many they would need in November 
LYD9. 

The CratrmMan. 1959, yes. 

Dr. Prarr. Asking them to include in this number the teachers that 
they have already been able to employ; because some of the teachers 
in training now have already been committed to teach in the coming 
school year—and also their unfilled positions—and advising them that 
I would bring along the telegrams with me to authenticate these fig- 
ures. And I have some here. 

You will not want to hear all of them, but I could read a few. 

This is from Mrs. Spencer Tracy, Director of the John Tracy Clinic, 
California: 

Two of our trainees will not be available for teaching this fall, reducing the 
number of teachers in training in all of our training centers this year from 160 


to 158. 

We thought we had 160, but we have only 158. And she says: “We 
are bringing two teachers from Europe.” 

The Riverside School in California, 10 vacancies. 

The Virginia State School for Colored Children, eight teachers. 

The Virginia School, 10 teachers. 

The principal of the St. Joseph School for the Deaf in New York, 
Seven teachers. 

Rochester, New York, five teachers. 

Alabama—I did not want to leave this one out. 

The CHarrMan. Let us not leave that one out. You must remem- 
ber that Alabama is the home State of Helen Keller. 

Dr. Prarr. Yes. Alabama School, eight. 


04970—60——_5 
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Pennsylvania State Oral, six. 

Hawali, six. 

New Jersey, six. 

Indiana, 11. 

Austin, Texas, four. 

I will not read all of them. 

The CHAIRMAN. Give them to us for the record, Doctor. 

Dr. Prarr. I would like to have these go into the record. 

The CHarrman. I would like to have them in the record, because 
that brings us right down to date as to the need for teachers. 

Dr. Prarr. So far, we have received 75 responses, and I would like 
to relate that to the figures Dr. Schunhoff has offered. 

In the figures he presented, he showed, that as of 1959 there were 
in these schools, a need of 3.7 teachers per school in one category 
of schools and 1.23 in another category of schools, and 4.40 in another 
category, and so on, an average of 2.19 teachers per educational fa- 
cility, as of September 1959. 

The results that we have here, so far: Of the 75 responses, we show 
that there is a need for 354 teachers, or more than twice the number 
that we have in our training centers today, and an average need per 
school of 4.72. 

Or, we are approaching a need of five teachers per educational fa- 
cility in 1960, as compared to a need of something less than two and 
a half as of last year, which would indicate that, as we have been 
saying all along, the situation continues to deteriorate and gets more 
acute year by year. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. The compulsion as to the need for teachers grows 
all the while. 

Thank you, Doctor. 

Doctor, if you should get any more telegrams in the next few days, 
I wish you would send them to us, because it will be a few days before 
this record will be printed, and we would like to have them for the 
record. 

Thank you, sir. 

(The telegrams referred to above follow :) 

THE CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
Northhampton, Mass., April 17, 1960. 


URGENTLY IMPORTANT—PLEASE ANSWER BY TELEGRAM To REACH ME BY 
WEDNESDAY NOON 


To: Administrative heads of all schools for the deaf. 
From: George T. Pratt, Clarke School. 

Please wire me at once the number of new teachers you will need for your 
teaching staff for September 1960. Include in this number the new teachers 
whom you have already been able to engage for the coming school year, plus 
the unfilled positions. 

This is pertinent information which should be introduced in testimony at the 
Senate public hearing scheduled at 10 a.m. on Thursday, April 21, in Washing- 
ton. We know that we have about 160 teachers-in-training in all training 
centers this year. The difference between that figure and your needs will 
represent the actual shortage for September 1960. 

Since I leave for Washington Wednesday evening your wires are needed by 
Wednesday noon in order for us to tabulate them. I will take the wires them- 
selves with me to authenticate figures. 
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If the head of your school is away please have someone in authority wire me 
the information. 
Thank you in advance for your cooperation. Sorry for the rush. 


Go BF, 


TALLADEGA, ALA., April 19, 1960. 
GEORGE T. PRATT, 


The Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass.: 
Number of teachers needed for next year—s. 


E. A. McBRIDE, 
Alabama Institute for Deaf and Blind. 


Tucson, Ariz., April 19, 1960. 
GEORGE T. PRATT, 
The Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass.: 
Two new teachers employed for next year. No unfilled positions at present 
time. 
E. W. TILLINGHAST, 
Superintendent, Arizona State School for Deaf and Blind. 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., April 19, 1960. 
GEORGE T. PRATT, 

Principal, Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass.: 


As of today need five teachers for September 1960. Possibly three later. 


Roy G. Parks, 
Superintendent, Arkansas School for the Deaf. 


BERKELEY, CA.ir., April 19, 1960. 
Dr. GEORGE PRATT, 
Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass.: 

Our need is for six teachers. We have secured three. 


ELWoop A. STEVENSON, 
School for the Deaf, Berkeley. 


Los ANGELES, CaLir., April 19, 1960. 
GEORGE T. PRATT, 

Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass.: 


Two new teacher positions, one filled at Mary E. Bennett. 


Mrs. EVELYN M. STAHLEM, Prineipal. 


Los ANGELES, Cacir., April 19, 19690. 
GEORGE T. PRATT, 
Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass.: 
We will need five new teachers in September. 


MAURICE V. MORIARITY, 
Principal, Hyde Park Boulevard School for the Deaf. 
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RIVERSIDE, CALIrF., April 19, 1960. 
GEORGE T. PRATT, 
Principal, the Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass. : 
Have total of 10 vacanies with three still not filled. 
RicHARD G. BRILL, 
Superintendent, California School for the Deaf, Riverside. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Coro., April 19, 1960. 
GEORGE T. PRATT, 
Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass.: 

Reference your letter Colorado School for Deaf and Blind needs four trained 
classroom teachers to fill vacancies for September 1960 as of April 18, 1960. 
Hope no more vacancies occur. Hope favorable consideration given to relieve 
this critical shortage of Classroom teachers of the deaf. 

Roy M. STELLg, 
Superintendent, Colorado School for Deaf and Blind. 


MystTIc, Conn., April 19, 1960. 
Dr. GEORGE T. PRATT, 
Principal, Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northhampton, Mass.: ‘ 
The Mystic Oral School needs four new trained teachers for the school year 
1960-61. 
ALLEN Y. CROUTER, 
Superintendent, Mystic Oral School for the Deaf. 


St. AUGUSTINE, FLa., April 19, 1960. 
GEORGE T. PRATT, 
Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass.: 
We need five teachers and one supervising teacher in department for the 
blind. 
JOHN M. WALLACE, 
President, Florida School for the Deaf and Blind. 


Fort LAUDERDALE, FLa., April 19, 1960. 
GEORGE T. PRATT, 
Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass.: 
Fort Lauderdale Oral School needs two additional teachers. 
Mary K, VANWYK. 


ATLANTA, GA., April 19, 1960. 
GEORGE T. PRATT, 
Director, Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Round Hill Road, Northampton, Mass.: 
We urgently need three teachers for deaf, one for aphasic children. 


JUNIOR LEAGUE SPEECH SCHOOL, 
By IsaseL_tA D. HINps, 
Executive Director. 
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Goopi1NnG, IpAno., April 19, 1960. 
Dr. GEORGE T. PRATT, 
Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass.: 
The Idaho School will need three trained teachers of the deaf to complete 
the teaching staff for the school year beginning September 1960. 


Ep W. Reay, 
Superintendent, Gooding State School. 


JACKSONVILLE, ILL., April 19, 1960. 
Dr. GEORGE T. PRATT, 
Principal, Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass.: 
Will need five teachers for September 1960. 
TuHos. K. KLINE, 
Superintendent, Illinois School for Deaf. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INbD., April 19, 1960. 
GEORGE T. PRATT, 
Clarke School Jor the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. : 
Eleven new teachers needed September 1960 by Indiana School for Deaf. 
WILLIAM J. McCLurg, 
Indiana School for the Deaf. 
OLATHE, Kans., April 19, 1960. 
GEORGE T. PRATT, 
Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass.: 


We will need for our teaching staff for September 1960, three teachers and 
one elementary supervising teacher. 


STANLEY D. Rora#, 
Kansas School for the Deaf. 


WicHiITa, Kans., April 19, 1960. 
GEORGE T. PRATT, 


Principal, Clarke School for Deaf, Northampton, Mass.: 
Certainly need four and probably five new teachers for fall 1960. 
WILLIAM E. MILLER, 
Institute of Logopedics. 


; DANVILLE, Ky., April 19, 1960. 
GEORGE T. PRATT, 
The Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass.: 

Kentucky school needs two oral teachers and one manual teacher. 


CHARLES B. Grow, Superintendent. 


Baton Rouge, La., April 19, 1960. 
GEORGE T. PRATT, 


The Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass.: 


We will need eight trained teachers for the school vear beginning September 
1960. 


LILLIAN R. JONEs, 
Principal, Louisiana State School for the Deaf. 
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NEw ORLEANS, La., April 19, 1960. 
GeorGE T. PRATT, 
Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass.: 
Number of new teachers needed for teaching staff for September 1960 is 
three. 
Sister Rosa Rira. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., May 6, 1960. 
Hon. LIsTer HILL, 
Chairman, Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 


We urge you favorably support bills 8. 3025 and H.R. 10750. 


Mrs. Eva ANTHONY, 
President, Practical Nurses of Louisiana, Ine. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAP, 
West Hartford, Conn., April 18, 1960. 
Mr. GrorckE PRATT, 
Principal, Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass. 
Dear GEoRGE: We could use two more teachers next year. However, this : 
really doesn’t tell you our story as we have some super-annuated teachers who 
should be retired. Next year we will probably need about six teachers. 
With best wishes, I am, 
Sincerely, 
BURKE. 


THE CHILDREN’S MepIcaL CENTER, 
Boston, Mass., April 18, 1960. 
Mr. GEORGE T. PRATT, 
Principal, Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass. 
DEAR Mr. Pratr: The Sarah Fuller Foundation does not anticipate needing 
new teachers next year. 


Sincerely, 
Mary B. Gavin, 
Medical Social Worker, Sarah Fuller Foundation, Hearing and Speech } 
Clinic. 


FRIENDS OF THE Dear, 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 18, 1960. 
GEORGE T. PRATT, 
Clerk, Clarke School, 
Northampton, Mass. 
DeaR Mr. Pratt: We have two teachers in our nursery school at present, 
and we will not need any more teachers next year. 
Best wishes for success. 
Sincerely, 
Rose S. OLANOFF. 


IOWA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
Council Bluffs, Lowa, April 20, 1960. 
GEORGE T. PRATT, 
Principal, the Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass. 
Dear Dr. PRATT: Replying to your April 17 inquiry received this morning, 
we are fortunate this year to have only four teacher vacancies of which two 
of these retired on age. 
We have filled these four vacancies with one trained teacher returning to our 
staff and three appointees on an inservice training basis. 
Sincerely, 
Lioyp E. Bere, Superintendent. 
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PoRTLAND, MAINE, April 18, 1960. 
GEORGE T. PRATT, 


Principal, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass.: 
We need five new teachers for 1960-61 school year. 
K. D. SANDERS, 
Superintendent, Governor Baxter State School for Deaf. 


FREDERICK, Mp., April 18, 1960. 
GEO. PRATT, 


Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass.: 
We need five trained teachers of the deaf beginning September 1960. 


LLOYD AMBROSSEN, 
Superintendent, Maryland School for the Deaf. 


BEVERLY, Mass., April 18, 1960. 
Dr. GEORGE PRATT, 


Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass.: 
Beverly School needs three trained teachers for next year. 
SADIE STOVALL, Principal. 
Boston, Mass., April 18, 1960. 
Dr. GEORGE T. PRATT, 
Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass.: 
Need three new teachers for September 1960. 
NATHAN P. Harris. 
RANDOLPH, MAss., April 18, 1960. 
Dr. GEorRGE T. PRATT, 
Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass.: 
Six new teachers will be needed for the teaching staff for September 1960, 
thank you. 
Sister Mary CARL, 
Principal, Boston School for the Deaf. 


St. Louis, Mo., April 18, 1960. 
Dr. GEORGE T. PRATT, 


The Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass.: 
May have as many as five unfilled positions next fall. 


RICHARD SILVERMAN, 
Central Institute, St. Louis, Mo. 
TRENTON, N.J., April 18, 1960. 
Dr. GeorGE T. PRATT, 
Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass.: 
Will need six new teacher replacements for next school year. 


Cuas. M. JocHEeEM, 
New Jersey School for Deaf. 


RocHESTER, N.Y., April 8, 1960. 
GeorceE T. PRATT, 
The Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass.: 
Rochester School needs five teachers for 1960-61. 


JAMES H. GALLOWAY. 
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NEw YorK, N.Y., April 18, 1960. 
GeEorGE T. PRATT, 
The Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass.: 
Will need seven new teachers for September 1960. 
FRANCIS M. WILKINS. 
Principal, St. Josephs School for the Deaf. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 18, 1960. 
GrorGE T. PRATT, 
Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass.: 
Increasing facilities will need nine teachers. 
Mother AGNES LORETTA, 
Archbishop Ryan Memorial Institute, Philadelphia. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 18, 1960. 
Dr. GEORGE T. PRATT, 
Principal, Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania School will require seven new teachers in fall. Four vacancies 
now filled, three remain unfilled. 
JoHN G. NAcE, Headmaster. 
Detroit, Micu., April 19, 1960. 
GEORGE PRATT, 
Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass.: 
The Lutheran School will require four new teachers for this coming school 
year. 
J. E. Kien. 
FLINT, Micu., April 19, 1960. 
GEORGE T. PRATT, 
Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass.: 
Eight teachers needed for 1960 school year. 
CurTIS W. JonNs, Jr., 
Michigan School for the Deaf. 


FARIBAULT, MINN., April 19, 1960. 
Dr. GEORGE T. PRATT, 


Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass.: 
We had four teacher vacancies for next year. They are now all filled. 
Howarp M. QUIGLEY, 
Superintendent, Minnesota School for the Deaf. 


FuLTon, Mo., April 19, 1960. 
GEORGE T. PRATT, 


Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass.: 
Need four new teachers for 1960-61, four more scheduled for retirement within 
2 years. 
Lioyp HARRISON, 
Superintendent, Missouri School for the Deaf. 


UNIVERSITY City, Mo., April 19, 1960. 
GEORGE T. PRATT, 
Clarke Schoal for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass.: 
Need three teachers. Have engaged one. 


SISTER ANNA ROSE. 
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OMAHA, NEBR., April 19, 1960. 
Dr. GEorGE T. PRATT, 
Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass.: 


We will need seven new teachers for our teaching staff for September 1960. 
It is unfortunate to have to use untrained teachers in our schools for the deaf. 


J. W. JACKSON, 
Superintendent, Nebraska School for the Deaf. 


BuFFALO, N.Y., April 19, 1960. 
GEORGE T. PRATT, 


Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass.: 
Need nine teachers September 1960. Have obtained five. Kindest wishes. 


Sister Rose GERTRUDE, 
Saint Mary’s School for the Deaf. 


MILLNECK, N.Y., April 19, 1960. 
Dr. GEORGE T. PRATT, 


Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass.: 
Dr. Pratr: We need for the 1960-61 school year four trained teachers. 


MELVIN W. LUEBKE, 
Headmaster, Millneck Manor. 


NEw York, N.Y., April 19, 1960. 
GEORGE PRATT, 
Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Vass.: 


Five newly appointed teachers September, none unfilled. 
CLARENCE O’CONNOR. 


RoMe., N.Y., April 19, 1960. 
Dr. GEORGE T. PRATT, 


Principal, Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass.: 
We need three new teachers for staff for September 1960. First grade, junior 
high math, and girls physical education. 
May we have results of your national survey ? 
Thanks. 
FRED SPARKS, 
Superintendent, Central New York School for Deaf. 


MOoRGANTON, N.C., April 19, 1960. 
GEORGE T. PRATT, 
Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass.: 
Six teachers needed at North Carolina School for the Deaf, Morganton. 


BEN HOFFMEYER. 


RALEIGH, N.C., April 19, 1960. 
GEORGE T. PRATT, 
Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass.: 
We need one new teacher for next year. 
EGBERT N. PELLER, 
Superintendent, North Carolina State School for Blind and Deaf. 


GREENFIELD, N.H., April 19, 1960. 
GEORGE T. PRATT, 
Principal, Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass.: 

We will have a teaching staff of 11 next year. This includes three of our 
teachers in- training and two of our teachers in service who were educated this 
year. We have one unfilled position. 

PATRICE COSTELLO, 
Principal, Crotched Mountain School for the Deaf. 
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SANTE Fr, N. MEx., April 19, 1960. 
Dr. GEORGE PRATT, 
Clarke Schlool, Northampton, Mass.: 
Will need five new teachers for September 1960. 
MARSHAL S. HESTER, 

New Mevico School for the Deaf. 

CoLUMBUS OHIo, April 19, 1960. 
Dr. GEORGE PRATT, 

Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass.: 


Present information: Shall need three new teachers next fall. One of these 


positions filled. 
E. R. ABERNATHY. 
SULPHUR OKLA., April 19, 1960. 
GEORGE T. PRATT, 
Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass.: 
No teachers needed here coming school year. 


L. B. Hatt, 
Oklahoma School for the Deaf, Sulphur, Okla. 


PORTLAND, OREG., April 19, 1960. 
Dr. GEORGE T. PRATT, 
Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass.: 

We will need three new teachers for the coming school year. 


HATTIE HARRELL, 
Director of Tucker-Mazon Oral School. 


SALEM, OREG., April 19, 1960. 
Dr. GEORGE T. PRATT, 
Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass.: 
Oregon State School for the Deaf needs five teachers for 1960-61. 


M. B. CLATTERBUCK, 
Superintendent. 
SCRANTON, PA., April 19, 1960. 
GEORGE T’.. PRATT, 
Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass.: 


Pennsylvania State Oral School for the Deaf needs six additional teachers be- 
ginning September 1960. Have contacted all approved teacher-training institu- 


tions and other professional sources with no applicants to date. 


HELEN O'DONNELL, 
Superintendent. 


SPARTANBURG, S.C., April 19, 1960. 
GEORGE T. PRATT, 


Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass.: 


Five vacancies 1960-61, four positions filled. 
LAURENS WALKER. 
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Stoux Fatis, 8S. Dax., April 19, 1960. 
GEORGE PRATT, 
Clark School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass.: 


Four new teachers are needed for our staff in September 1960. 


EUGENE THOMUREE, 
South Dakota School for the Deaf. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., April 19, 1960. 
GEORGE T. PRATT, 
Clark School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass.: 


Need seven teachers to replace current vacancies ; regards. 
W. Lioyp GRAUNKE, 
Superintendent, Tennessee School for the Deaf. 


AuvsTIN, TEex., April 20, 1960. 
GEORGE PRATT, 
Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass.: 
Have employed one new teacher. We need four more. 
JOHN D. GRACE 


Corpus CuristI, Tex., May 6, 1960. 
Re Senate bill S. 3025. 
Hon. Senator LISTER HILL, 
Chairman, Senate Labor and Public Health Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

We request your consideration and favorable action on S. 3025. Passage of 
this measure is of extreme necessity to maintain health standards in Corpus 
Christi. 

Sister ANGELA CLAIRE, 
Administrator, Spohn Hospital. 


Corpus CHRISTI, TEx., May 6, 1960. 
Re Senate bill S. 3025. 
Hon. Senator Lister HI1, 
Chairman, Senate Labor and Public Health Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington. D.C.: 


We wish to solicit your favorable consideration to passage of S. 3025, exten- 
sion of the Federal Practical Nursing Act. There is dire need for this program 
to be maintained in this 36-county district of south Texas to meet health needs. 
Letter to follow. 

JUDSON F. MARSTERS, 
Chairman, Corpus Christi Hospital Association, 
Adviser, District IIT, Teras Hospital Association. 


Lussock, TEx., May 5, 1960. 
Hon. Lister HIL1, 


Chairman of Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 


From the community hospital point of view the practical nurse education 
program is vitally significant. We have a nursing problem of the first magni- 
tude. 


Mrs. CoRINE LATTIMORE, R.N. 
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Luppock, TEx., Vay 5, 1960. 
Hon. Lister HILt, 
Chairman, Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

The vital role the trained practical nurse plays in our community merits your 
concentrated support of the practical nurse education bill. 
Mrs. LouIsE LINKER, R.N. 


Daas, Tex., April 19, 1960. 
GEORGE T. PRATT, 
Clark School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass.: 
Will need two new teachers of the deaf for 1960-61. One new teacher already 
under contract ; one teaching position unfilled. 
RICHARD F. Krvue, 
Dallas Pilot Institute for the Deaf. 


San ANTONIO, TEx., April 19, 1960. 
GErEorGE T. PRATT, 
Clark School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass.: 
Need three additional trained teachers of the deaf for September 1960 for 
Sunshine Cottage School for Deaf Children, San Antonio, Tex. 


RACHEL D. Davies, Director. 


OGpEN, UTAH, April 19, 1960. 
GEORGE T. PRATT, 
Clark School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass.: 


Five trained teachers needed for fall ; have one; are still short four. 
R. T. EGEpDER. 


Newport News, VA., April 19, 1960. 
Dr. GEORGE T. PRATT, 
Clarke Sehool for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass.: 
We need a total of eight teachers, but only two have been employed to date. 


W. M. WHITEHEAD, 
Superintendent, Virginia State School. 


STAUNTON, VA., April 19, 1960. 
Dr. GEORGE PRATT, 
Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass.: 
Need 10 new teachers of the deaf, September 1960. 
J. R. SHINPAUGH, 
Superintendent, Virginia School. 


ROMNEY, W. VA., April 19, 1960. 
Dr. GEORGE T. PRATT, 
Principal, the Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass.: 
West Virginia School for the Deaf has four vacancies on teaching staff for 
1960-61, have not been able to secure any trained teachers to fill these vacancies. 


Hueco F. ScHUNHOFF, 
Superintendent. 
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Los ANGELES, Cauir., April 20, 1960. 
GEORGE T. PRATT, 
Superintendent, Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass.: 

Two of our trainees will not be available for teaching this fall reducing the 
number from 160 to 158. We need three teachers. Are bringing two from 
Europe. 

Mrs. SPENCER TRACY, 
Director, John Tracy Clinic. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., April 20, 1960. 
GEORGE T. PRATT, 
The Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass.: 


In our Kendall School for September 1960 we will need two new teachers. 
One has been hired and one position is unfilled. 
GEORGE DETMOLD, 
Dean, Gallaudet College. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., April 20, 1960. 
Dr. GEORGE PRATT, 

Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass.: 


Three new teachers required for next year. One vacancy filled. 
FrRaNcIS I. Puuituips, Kendall School. 


HoNnoLu.vu, Hawanl, April 20, 1960. 
GEORGE PRATT, 


Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass.: 
Will need six teachers for September 1960. 
CHETWYND McALISTER, 
Principal, Diamond Head School. 


Worth, ILi., April 20, 1960. 
GeEoRGE T. PRATT, 

Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass.: 


We have three vacancies. Urgently need two teachers. One vacancy possibly 
filled. 


ELIM CHRISTIAN ScHoor, Worth, Jil. 


KaNnsAS City Mo., April 20, 1960. 
Dr. GEORGE PRATT, 


Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass.: 


Dear Str: Kansas City, Mo., Day School needs two new teachers. 
Kans., needs one. Wichita has hired one. Preschool, none. 


JUNE MILLER, Educational Director. 


Topeka, 





St. Lovurs, Mo., April 20, 1960. 
Dr. Grorce T. PRATT, 


Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass.: 
Teachers needed for 1906-61. Two unfilled teaching positions—two. 


Lewis B. WAHL, 
Gallaudet School for the Deaf. 
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GREAT FALLS, Monrt., April 20, 1960. 
Dr. GreorGE P. PRATT, 
Principal, Clarke School for the Deaf, : 
Northampton, Mass.: 
The Montana School for Deaf has hired two new teachers for next term 3 
and needs two more. 
GLENN I. HArrIs, 
Montana School for Deaf and Blind. 


oa. 


Devits LAKE, N. Dak., April 20, 1960. 
Dr. GEORGE T. PRATT, 
Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass.: 


Four teachers and principal needed for September 1960. 


CARL F. SMITH, 
Superintendent, North Dakota School for the Deaf. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, April 20, 1960. 
GEORGE PRATT, 
Clarke School for Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass.: 


Need four teachers of deaf plus two hearing conservation teachers. 


KeitH GAINEY, 
Alexander Graham Bell School. 


Sr. Jounssury, Vr... May 5, 1960. 
Senator Lister HI, 


Chairman, Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee. 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
Respectfully request your favorable consideration of S. 3025. Our practical 
nurses needed to fill growing gap. 
Rosert G. TAPuin, 
Administrator, Brightlook Hospital. 


Sr. ALBANS, VT., May 5, 1960. 
Senator LIsTeR HILL, 
Chairman, Nenate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 
Practical nursing program extremely important to our hospital and the State ' 
of Vermont. Urge your support for the passage of S. 3025. ' 
RaLpH Betts, 
Administrator, Kerbs Memorial Hospital. 


VANCOUVER, WASH., April 20, 1960. 
SECRETARY, | 
Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass.: 


Was away. Dr. Pratt’s letter not opened until I returned today. Need six 
teachers for coming year. Please forward or advise Dr. Pratt if time allows. 


VIRGIL W. EPPERSON, 
Superintendent, Washington State School for the Deaf. 


DELAVAN, WIs., April 20, 1960. 
Dr. GeorGe T. Pratt, 
Superintendent of the Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass.: 


We will need one teacher for the next school year. Good luck on your 
Washineton trip. 


KENNETH F. Hvrr, 
Wisconsin School for the Deaf. 
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The Cuatrman. Mr. Lloyd A. Ambrosen. We will be glad to have 
you come around, sir, and make any statement you see fit. 
You are a board member of the American Instructors of the Deaf 


and superintendent of the Maryland School of the Deaf in Frederick, 
Md. Is that correct ? 


STATEMENT OF LLOYD A. AMBROSEN, BOARD MEMBER, AMERICAN 
INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF, AND SUPERINTENDENT, MARYLAND 
SCHOOL OF THE DEAF, FREDERICK, MD. 


Mr. Amprosen. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. We are glad to have you here, sir. We will be 
glad if you will proceed in your own way. 

Mr. Amprosen. Senator Hill, it is with deep appreciation that I be 
given an opportunity to participate in this hearing and offer infor- 
mation on Senate Joint Resolution 127, introduced by Senator Hill 
and cosponsored by Senators Clark, Kefauver, Kennedy, Saltonstall, 
Stennis, Symington and Wiley, which is now under consideration. 

Beginning as a teacher in 1935 and later as a principal, and now as 
2 super intendent, I have for many years faced the problem of short- 
ages in the profession of teachers of the deaf. As a member of the 
board of directors of the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf, 1 appear before you as a supporter of the resolution and urge 
that you give it your early and favorable recommendation. The 
shortage of trained teachers of the deaf is a national problem. Reso- 
lution 127 is supported by three national organizations representing 
administrators, teachers, and parents; namely: The Conference of 
Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, the Alexander Graham Bell As- 
sociation for the Deaf. 

Recently it was my privilege to serve as cochairman of a workshop 
section on the hearing impaired sponsored by the Subcommittee on 
Special Education and Rehabilitation of the House of Representa- 
tives Committee on Education and Labor. The workshops were held 
in various sections of the United States for the purpose of detailing 
the needs in all areas of handicapped children. Participants in the 
Eastern Atlantic Region Workshop on the Deaf came from the four 
States of Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, repre- 
senting all types of schools for the deaf. It was the consensus of the 
personnel attending the workshop that trained teachers of the deaf 
was one of the very critical needs facing all of us at this time. Since 
the first school for the deaf was established in the United States, the 
training of teachers has been of great concern with reference to num- 
bers needed to staff our schools. Many schools have resorted to the 
practice of hiring regularly trained teachers for public schools and 
giving them on- the- job training, or in-service training. This is a 
most undesirable situation. 

In 1957 we had an increase in enrollment in all of our schools for 
the deaf of 800 children. In 1958 we experienced a gain of 1,200, and 
in September 1959 we enrolled an additional 1,000 children. It takes 
from 150 to 200 new teachers each year merely to fill vacancies caused 
by retirements, resignations, marriages, and death. We have not 
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filled all of these vacancies with trained teachers, nor have we pro- 
vided for the increased enrollments of the past few years. 

In a recent survey by the editor, American Annals of the Deaf, 
published by the ¢ ‘onference of Executives of American Schools for 
the Deaf, 500 teachers could be trained each year in all of the ap- 
proved training centers in the United States. At the master’s degree 
level 375 could be enrolled, and the number of undergraduates who 
could be handled totals about 125 students. There is precedent for 
the Congress in providing for training of teachers of the deaf. 

The CuarrMan. In other words, you are telling us that this number 
of teachers could be trained at these approved training centers if you 
had the funds? 

Mr. Amprosen. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. I see. 

Mr. Amprosen. For many years the Congress has allocated funds 
for the oper: ation of Gall: det C ollege, whie h not only offers a col- 
legiate education for deaf students from all of the United States, but 
also has, for qualified young men and women possessing normal hear- 
ing, graduate training for teaching the deaf. Gallaudet College and 
the various approved teacher training institutions in the United States 
need to expand their programs considerably and this cannot be done 
without your help. 

In recent years we have seen an increase in the number of deaf 
children whose handicaps are complicated by central nervous system 
damage. This problem is one which has resulted from our remark- 
able advances in medicine which has preserved children in greater 
numbers than ever before in our history. The medical research which 
has brought about greatly reduced infant mortality rates was sup- 
ported by grants made available by Federal, State, and private funds. 
The preservation of these children has been at the expense of neuro- 
logical damage which greatly complicated their learning problems. 
When a deaf child faces the tremendous difficulty of learning com- 
munication and academic skills with the complication, in many cases, 
of learning disorders, he is faced with a severe double handicap. 

Many schools for the deaf have poor teacher-pupil ratios in that 
the teachers have too many pupils in their classes. Not only do we 
need to fill our vacancies with trained teachers, but also provide lower 
ratios than the commonly accepted 1 teacher per 8 children. Many 
of our schools have ratios of 1 teacher to 12 children. It has been 
demonstrated that especially in the early years, children make more 
substantial and lasting progress when they can have more individual 
attention in the classroom. This in turn enhances the educational pro- 
gram in later elementary and secondary school years when the ail. 
dren are faced with a curriculum similar to that found in regular 
public schools. 

Another facet of the problem brought about by the medical progress 
has been the change in the age of onset of deafness. In separate 
studies conducted at the California and the Maryland Schools for 
the Deaf, we have found some dramatic changes. In both of the 
schools it was found that prior to World War II about 50 percent of 
our deaf children were born deaf, with the rest acquiring their handi- 
cap after birth. Since World War II we find about 70 percent of our 
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children are born with their deafness and only 30 percent acquiring 
their hearing handicap after birth. 

The CuarrMan. Doctor, do our scientists and doctors give any 
reason for this change in the figures? 

Mr. Amprosen. Yes: the improvement in medical care, in prenatal 
care. 

The CHarrMaANn. Prenatal care? 

Mr. Amprosen. Yes. Interestingly enough, there was a story in 
the Baltimore Sun yesterday, in which a doctor from I believe, New 
York, said that modern medical science has preserved more babies— 
and he was speaking in the field of mental retardation. He said that 
medical science has preserved more babies and therefore we have more 
mentally retarded children than we ever had before, and this brings 
a similar problem to our field. 

Many in the 30 percent group lose their hearing in early infancy. 
It is much more difficult to teach a child who has never heard than 
the child who had a hearing vocabulary and speech before losing his 
hearing through disease, and with 70 percent having their handicap 
present at birth, the teacher problem is greatly « ‘omplicated. 

In addition to the need for increased numbers of teachers, we need 
more than ever before highly trained personnel to meet the continuing 
and expanding school enrollments. Many schools for the deaf have 
waiting lists of children whose needs cannot be met because of the 
shortage of trained teaching personnel. The Maryland School for the 
Deaf, for example, has twenty 5- and 6-year-old children ready for 
enrollment in September 1960. If teachers cannot be found to fill 
the two vacancies we have, these children will be forced to stay at 
home for a whole year, and by September 1961, we will have the 
problem complic: nal by another 15 to 20 new applicants. 

The Crarrman. In other words, you have 20 applicants now ? 

Mr. Amprosen. Yes, sir. They are ready for enrollment, have been 
diagnosed, screened, and are eligible, and we do not have the two 
teachers to teach them. 

The Cuarrman. You have not been able to find those teachers? 
They are not available ? 

Mr. Amprosen. They are not available. What I have been trying 
to do is steal from someone else. 

The CHairrman. Then if you take them from somewhere else, there 
will be 20 children at these other places. Is that not right? 

Mr. Amprosen. That is right. 

The CHarrman. So the only answer is that we will have to have 
more teachers. 

Mr. Amprosen. Yes, sir. You can appreciate the magnitude of the 
problem when the 72 residential schools in the United States face 
similar problems. 

In summary, then, we urgently need the assistance that would be 
given in Senate Joint Resolution 127 to provide trained teachers for 
all schools for the deaf in the United States to fill vacancies caused 
by teachers leaving the profession each year, to help reduce the pupil- 
teacher ratio, to handle our expanding school enrollments, to improve 
teacher quality, and to do a more adequate job with our multiple 
handicapped children whose deafness is complicated by other organic 
factors. 
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Thank you again for this privilege. 

The Cuamman. Let me ask you this question: Could you tell us 
your experience with occupational opportunities for the deaf in con- 
nection with the workshop conducted last fall / 

Mr. Amprosen. Yes, sir. May I preface that remarks by saying 
that a few years ago the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation made a 
grant to the National Association of the Deaf to conduct an occupa- 
tional survey. This occupational survey covered almost 10,000 deaf 
adults throughout the United States, educated in various types of 
schools. It was found that the average salary of the deaf who were 
surveyed in this report—their average salary was a little over $3,000 
per vear, as compared to $2,000 plus for the national average of all 
people. 

Now, we realize that not all deaf people are successful, for various 
reasons, and we also realize that we have problems in rehabilitating 
certain deaf persons. And to that end, the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation last summer made available a grant to the Maryland 
School for the Deaf, which conducted a workshop at. Fort: Monroe, 
Va., in October 1959. The people attending this workshop included 
educators, psychiatrists, psychologists, social workers: so that we had 
all the disciplines represented. It was a 4-day workshop, and it was 
the consensus of this group that there are enough numbers of deaf 
persons in the United States who need special procedures, special re- 
habilitation procedures, in a facility oriented to their problems, which 
would inc lude an attack on academic problems, such as language and 
speech, vocational training, medical care, and so on, and then success- 
fully placed in occupations. 

The deplorable conditions of the uneducated deaf person or the deaf 
person who has not received a proper education is one of great magni- 
tude and requires a great deal of study and help. 

The CratrmMan. Well, sir, you have brought us another splendid 
statement, and we certainly appreciate it very, very much. 

Mr. Amprosen. Thank you. 

The Carman. Our friend Dr. Wilkerson of Nashville, who has 
been very interested in this legislation, is with us. 

Doctor, you are scheduled to be the first witness at the hearing 
tomorrow morning. I know you are a very busy man. Do you have 
anything particular to say at this time? 

Dr. Witkerson. Thank you very kindly, Senator Hill, but I think 
that anything I may have to say can wait until in the morning; except 
that I would like to emphasize the fact that I wholeheartedly endorse 
part I of your fine bill. 

The CHarmman. Good. That is very fine and very gratifying. 

I want to say that I have been here in the House and Senate for a 
good many years. I will add that I was the baby member of the 
House when I came. And I have heard many witnesses, and I have 
heard lots of testimony. But I have never heard more ‘informative 
or finer testimony than we have had here this morning. 

And I certainly want to thank and commend all of the witnesses 
here this morning. This has been a very fine hearing. 

I have a letter here written by Mr. Robert G. Sanderson, Secretary 
of the Utah Association of the Deaf, addressed to Senator Frank Moss 
of Utah, and I will put this letter in the record at this point. 
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(The letter referred to follows :) 


UTAH ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, 
Roy, Utah, March 15, 1960. 
Senator FRANK Moss, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR Moss: The Utah Association of the Deaf strongly urges that 
the Senate Joint Resolution 127, training of teachers of the deaf, be amended 
or rewritten to specifically avoid any possibility of discrimination against deaf 
teachers of the deaf. 

Section 105(a) should specify that Gallaudet College (the world’s only college 
for the deaf) be represented by at least two or more on the advisory committee, 
to prevent “loading” by opponents of the combined system of instruction; and at 
least one of the “lay public” be a representative of the adult deaf of the United 
States. 

Section 105(d) should be amended to read “No part of this section may be 
construed to discriminate against deaf teachers of the deaf who are seeking 
grants in aid.” The backers of this bill probably will bitterly resist such a 
stipulation; as oralists, they do not believe that the deaf should teach the deaf. 
Yet, the Fitzgerald language key, used by virtually all schools for the deaf in 
teaching language, was developed by a deaf teacher of the deaf. There are 
literally hundreds of fine deaf teachers, many of whom soar past the communica- 
tions barriers that baffle oral teachers and reach the minds of deaf children. 

Other than for the jokers which could easily prevent the deaf from benefiting 
by the resolution, the Utah Association of the Deaf approves of the objective of 
the act, and hopes for its ultimate passage. 

Very truly yours, 
Rosert G. SANDERSON, Secretary. 


The CHarrmMan. If no one else desires to be heard at this time, the 
subcommittee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock in the morning. 

Thank you all very much. 

(Whereupon, at 11:45 a.m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 10 a.m., Friday, April 22, 1960.) 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 22, 1960 


U.S. Senate, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HEALTH OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON LaBor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:10 a.m., pursuant to 
recess, in room 4232, New Senate Office Building, Senator Lister Hill 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Hill (presiding), Williams of New Jersey, and 
Brunsdale. 

Committee staff members present : Stewart E. McClure, chief clerk; 
John S. Forsythe, general counsel; Robert W. Barclay, professional 
staff member; G. F. Randolph, associate minority counsel. 

The Cuairman. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Dr. Maurice Fouracre, will you come forward, sir? 

You are professor of education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and you are on the Council for Exceptional Children. 


We would be glad to have you now address yourself to Senate Joint 
Resolution 127 


STATEMENT OF DR. MAURICE FOURACRE, PROFESSOR OF EDUCA- 


TION, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, 
N.Y. 


Dr. Fouracre. This is the statement that I bring to you. 

I am Maurice H. Fouracre, professor of education, head of the de- 
partment of spec ial education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

IT am peprenen ting the council for exceptional children, a depart- 
ment of the National Education Association. The council has a mem- 
bership of between 13,000 and 14,000 professional workers, which in- 
cludes teachers, school administrators, and other personnel interested 
in the care, treatment, and education of children who deviate from 
normal intellectually, physically, and emotionally. These children 
are those that need special services including modified curriculums, 
teaching methods, materials and therapies which will assist them in 
being better able to compete with the nondisabled after the comple- 
tion of their formal education. 

I am a. past president of the council for exceptional children which 
is now having its 38th annual convention in Los Angeles, Calif. I 
was requested by the president and the executive committee to leave 
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the convention early in order that I might testify on behalf of Senate 
Joint Resolution 127. 

[ am also representing three divisions of the Council for Exceptional 
Children: (1) Division of Teacher Education, (2) National Associa- 
tion of State Directors of Special Education, and (3) Council of 
Administrators of Special Education in Local School Systems, 

There ave certain aspects of Senate Joint Resolution 127 which we 
would like to have the Senators reconsider before final passage. 

We urge that the bill be expanded to include the training of leader- 
ship personnel in the areas of speech and hearing. 

We, the council, wish to congratulate the Congress on its sincere 
effort to provide legislation which will increase the number of profes- 
sional personnel engaged in working with children that are disabled. 

We are appreciative of having Public Law 85-926 enacted, which 
provides for the training of leadership personnel in the field of mental 
retardation. Likewise we feel that Senate Joint Resolution 127 is a 
worthy bill and concur that additional professional workers are needed 
in the areas of speech and hearing. 

We urge objection to the statutory description of the detailed com- 
position of the advisory committees. We believe the members of the 
advisory committees should be selected on the basis of individual pro- 
fessional competency and at the discretion of the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education or his administrative superior. 

We urge objection to the channeling of funds for professional edu- 

cation of personnel through service agencies. Moneys for training 
and traineeship programs in the area of education for teachers of the 
deaf should be granted directly by the U.S. Office of Education to 
selected, qualified colleges and universities. We believed the pattern 
for the disbursement of funds has been established under Public Law 
85-926. 

Under title II we urge objection to the administration of training 
funds for speech correctionists and audiologists through the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation. We would urge as an alternative the 
administration of this program through the U.S. Office of Education. 
Particularly in the instance of training programs for speech and 
hearing personnel who are preparing to work In se ‘hools we recom- 
mend the disbursement of funds through the U.S. Office of Education. 

To administer such programs through an agency which serves an 
institutional clientele other than the schools of the Nation is an error 
of the moment and of precedent. It is presently estimated that three- 
fifths of the individuals being served in the area of speech and hearing 

are children of school age. ~The speech correctionists serving these 
children are employed by boards of education. 

That concludes my remarks, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrrRMAN. Peale Brunsdale, do you have any questions? 

Senator Brunspae. I do not believe so. 

The Cuatrman. Doctor, we want to thank you very much for your 
statement and your appearance. We are glad to have had you, sir. 

Now, Dr. Wilkerson. Doctor, we are glad to have you here. You 
are the founder, the medical director, and chairman of the board of 
the Bill Wilkerson Hearing and Speech Center. 

I will put into the record some other biographical facts about you, 
sir. You have certainly a very outstanding record. I want it in the 
record of this committee. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF W. W. WILKERSON, JR., M.D. 


Dr. W. W. Wilkerson, Jr., Nashville, Tenn., founder, medical director, and 
chairman of the board of the Bill Wilkerson Hearing and Speech Center; assist- 
ant professor, otolaryngology, Vanderbilt University Medical School; founder, 
Tennessee Hearing and Speech Foundation; chairman of the board of trustees, 
Tennessee State Tuberculosis Hospital; member, local and State medical society ; 
American Medical Association ; American College of Surgeons; Southern Medical 
Association ; Medical Advisory Committee of Vocational Rehabilitation Depart- 
ment of Tennessee; American Laryngological, Rhinological and Otological So- 
ciety ; American Laryngological Society; board of directors, American Hearing 
Society ; and Governor’s Committee on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped. As an essayist he has made numerous contributions to medical literature. 


STATEMENT OF DR. W. W. WILKERSON, JR., THE BILL WILKERSON 
HEARING AND SPEECH CENTER, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Dr. Witkerson. Thank you, sir. 

The CHairman. Weare glad to have you, sir. 

We would be glad now to have you proceed, sir, in your own way. 

Dr. Witkerson. Senator Hill and members of the Senate Sub- 
committee on Health, 1 appreciate the honor of having the oppor- 
tunity to testify before this distinguished group in favor of Senate 
Joint Resolution 127. 

This legislation is vitally needed and is soundly conceived. While 
I wholeheartedly endorse both parts 1 and 2 of this resolution, I shall 
speak of part 2, as I am more informed in this area. 

I might tell you that more children are handicapped with hearing 
and speech defects than from any other single cause, that hearing 
and speech defects complicate the problems of the aged, labor, indus- 
try, and the affected members of the armed services, and that these 
defects are a common cause of mental health problems. 

Or I could emphasize the fact that those persons, handicapped with 
hearing and speech defects, have received little consideration either 
from the Government or we: althy individuals, as shown by the statistic 
that, though 20 to 25 million persons suffer from those handicaps, 
relatively ‘few are rec eiving services. Also, I could tell you of the 
critical need for 20,000 to 25,000 more audiologists and speech path- 
ologists. But, with your background and knowledge, you are cog- 
nizant of these and other such facts. Then, too, the additional ma- 
terial which I have given Mr. McClure, presents the great need for 
this legislation in an unusual manner. 

Therefore, it is my opinion that a discussion of the Tennessee Hear- 
ing and Speech program might be more illuminating and pertinent. 

Incidentally, Mr. Chairman, the formation of the center at Birm- 
ingham was stimulated by Tennessee’s hearing and special program. 

The Cuamman. They followed your example, as I recall the facts. 

Dr. Witxerson. We think so. 

The Cuamman. I think the facts would sustain that. 

Dr. Wiikerson. It is an excellent center. 

It is the philosophy of Tennessee that funds should come from local 
sources for habilitation and rehabilitation, and also for the building 


of centers and teaching institutions, with the utilization of Federal 
funds as are available. 
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However, since results of research and the training of graduate 
personnel have an impact on the entire Nation, we feel that these pro- 
grams should be financed by Federal funds. 

For example, my center has been teaching graduate students for 
the limited period of 9 years, and yet our graduates are serving in 
21 States, from California to Maine. Our research work is widely 
disseminated. Under these conditions, it would seem that it is totally 
illogical and unreasonable to expect a State to pay for the education 
of graduate students in hearing and speech when so many leave the 
State in which they are trained. 

The situation is totally different from the teaching of teachers of 
education, as I assume every State has colleges for teachers. In hear- 
ing and speech, only a few States have e programs for training gradu- 
ate personnel, and ‘these States are supplying the Nation. 

There is a director of hearing and speech services in the Tennessee 
Department of Health who supervises an annual examination of all 
school children for hearing and speech defects in the second, fifth, 
and seventh grades, and the medical and surgical care relating to 
hearing and speech problems for the indigent cases as needed. Al- 
though money is available for trained ersonnel to make these exam- 
inations, we are utilizing the services of inadequately trained lay per- 
sons, not from choice, but necessity. This work could be done by col- 
lege graduates who majored in this field but for lack of gr: aduate 
personnel who would teach them. 

Neither are persons with graduate degrees available for super- 
visory jobs in this screening process. This program is doing a re- 
markable job to hold its own. But, despite the need, expansion is now 
—— for lack of personnel. I am told that the Department of 

Education of Tennessee would employ 150 additional speech pathol- 
ogists, were they available. 

Tennessee has seven hearing and speech centers, five of which have 
been or are in the process of being built and equipped from funds de- 
rived from bond issues of the State with the addtional of Hill-Burton 
and vocational rehabilitation funds. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to congratulate vou on the authorship 
of the Hill-Burton Act, to tell you that it is doing an excellent job and 
is beautifully administered. 

The CuatrMan. Thank you, sir. 

I want to say that act was a product. of teamwork and I certainly 
think that what you said about its being beautifully administered is 
absolutely true. 

It is being so beautifully administered, not only because of the 
U.S. Public Health Service, but more particularly because of the very 
fine administration given to that act by our State health agencies. 

The health agencies of all the States have really done a beautiful 
job of administration. 

Dr. Wirixerson. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, I am glad you 
are the leader. These centers represent a capital expenditure of ap- 
proximately $2,800,000. Each center has a waiting list of patients, 
unuse:! space and equipment, for want of personnel. 

I think you will be interested in knowing that the State of Tennessee 
leases these buildings to the operating organizations at $1 a year for 
99 years. 
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You will also be interested in the size of this problem. In Nashville 
last year we made approximately 4,000 diagnostic examinations and 
gave over 24,000 individual treatments. 

Our own research department has several vacant rooms. The real 
need in research is competent personnel. 

Though the educational department of our center in Nashville has 
done an exceptional job under existing conditions, it is a travesty 
that in a center built and equipped to teach 50 graduate students an- 
nually, we are only able to obtain professors or finances to teach 10. 
We formulated plans 2 years ago to teach on a doctoral level. Since 
we have been unable to employ even one individual to aid in develop- 
ing this curriculum, our doctoral program gathers dust. 

The need for personnel in ‘Tennessee is typical of every State. 
Tennessee has more than its share of graduate audiologists and 
speech pathologists, and yet begs for more. Until the shortage is 
relieved, existing institutions will do an inadequate job, and cities, 
colleges, and universities will be unable to establish centers and teach- 
ing programs despite the great need. 

The medical profession, particularly the specialists in otolaryn- 
gology, pediatrics, geriatrics, and psychiatry, are vitally interested 
in this endeavor. Hearing and speech defects are now recognized as 
so vital a problem that one-fourth of all the articles in national 
otolaryngological journals deal with this subject. 

Many medical teaching programs include this work in their resi- 
dent and intern training programs. Many university hospitals, and 
I might add other hospitals, also, have hearing and speech depart- 
ments, both for in and outpatients. Until the profession of hearing 
and speech was developed, physicians, as a whole, were at a loss in 

caring for many of their patients. Since true physicians live to serve, 
it is inconceivable that any could oppose this resolution. However. 
ignorance and possibly jealousy accounts for the minute opposition. 


CONDITIONS AND DISEASES COMPLICATED WITH COMMUNICATION 
PROBLEMS 


What are some of the causative factors for loss of normal com- 
munication? Poliomyelitis of the paralytic type, cerebral palsy, and 
brain injury may cause partial or complete paralysis of the nerves 
controlling the voice, and also may involve the sense of hearing. 
While these complications are not uncommon, no actual statistics 
as to the percentage of cases so affected are available. 

Hereditary defects frequently produce all types of hearing and 
speech problems of varying intensity. Such cases frequently are 
considered deaf, although a small amount of hearing is usually 
present. They naturally “have no speech, as one cannot learn to speak 
without having heard speech. 

In Nashville we have, at this time, 52 cases of this type in the 
special acoustic classrooms of our county school system. These se- 
verely damaged cases will learn to speak and receive at least some 
education. We are fortunate in having excellent hearing and speech 
personnel for these classes. It is remarkable that one- third of these 
children, who had neither hearing nor speech before coming to the 
hearing and speech center, will enter a regular grammar school and 
receive a normal education. 
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Some speech impediments are due toenvironment. Parents, through 
overeagerness, or Impatience, may induce children of certain types to 
stutter. 

Mental health and social adjustment problems are the rule in persons 
handicapped with hearing and speech defects. Dr. Arthur J. Lesser 
of the U.S. Children’s Bureau has stated : 

It is obvious that impairment of hearing in a child sets up a chain of disurb- 
ances in his development which affects seriously his mental, emotional, and social 
development. 

It is, therefore, understandtable that a large category of the patients 
in mental hospitals and clinics are there primarily because of communi- 

cation problems. 

The Department of Medical Genetics, New York State Psychiatric 
Institute, Columbia University of New York C ity, under the spon- 
sorship of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation has recently col- 
lected information on over 10,000 cases of deaf residents of New York 
State, including many who had never been to school and were living 
on isolated farms or more or less anonymously in rural homes and 
institutions. 

Since this survey was necessarily incomplete, I am sure that. the 
number of persons so situated is far in excess of 10,000. This is 
tragedy of the highest order. 

Recently it has been estimated that 2,500 patients have their voice 
box removed each year because of cancer. Yet, without proper voice 
training, i.e., speech sounds made in an abnormal manner, none of 
these persons can return toa normal activity. Without training, they 
remain mute. 

Apoplexy, a “stroke” is a hemorrhage into the brain. Unless the 
hemorrhage is quite small, it usually produces a paralysis of some part 
of the body. Frequently speech is affected. It also may produce apha- 
sia, 1.e., failure to call objects by their correct name, or failure to 
associate a word or name properly. 

Viral diseases may produce loss of hearing. Scarlet fever, and 
measles, particularly in the early months of pregnancy, may cause 
many disabilities including de: ifness of the newborn. 

Cleft palate occurs in about 1 out of 700 births. This causes both 
speech impairment and loss of hearing. A team of highly trained pro- 
fessional personnel, including physicians, speech pathologists, ortho- 
dontists, audiologists, ete., is required for the attainment of a successful 
result. 

Industrial and occupational deafness, due to the exposure to loud 
noises day after day, produces a loss of hearing in many persons. 
An old medic: al term “boilermakers deafness,” is most expressive. 
However, it is now recognized that such deafness occurs in all heavy 
industries, workers around jetplanes, and in aviators flying both in 
the military and civilian planes, 


COMPARISON OF FREQUENCY OF HEARING AND SPEECH DEFECTS WITH 
OTHER HANDICAPPING DISABILITIES 


Dr. A. R, Shands, medical director of the Alfred I. Dupont Insti- 
tute states that less than 1 percent of the children are handicapped 
with cerebral palsy; and 3.2 percent of the children are handicapped 
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with mental retardation. The American Foundation for the Blind 
states that one-third of 1 percent of school age children are handi- 
capped with blindness. 

Think how much has been done by National foundations, individ- 
uals, and government agencies for the above handicapped groups, 
and how little has ever been attempted to aid the much larger group 
of 10 percent of children just as severely handicapped with hearing 
and speech defects. Dr. Shands further stated that he would pre- 
fer any handicap in preference to loss of communication. 


COST IN DOLLARS TO THIS NATION 


Since there is no way to evaluate the suffering and heartaches in 
any disability, I shall only discuss the cost in money. The Veterans’ 
Administration is paying annually $42 million in compensation for 
service-connected hearing loss, and additional sums for hearing aids 
and their upkeep. I do not know the cost of the hearing losses of 
the non-connected-service cases. Much of this money could be saved 
if methods of prevention were developed. 

The potential cost to industry is enormous. It is conservatively 
estimated that 1,700,000 persons in the age group of 50 to 59 years 
have work-connected hearing losses. Under the workman’s compen- 
sation laws of Wisconsin and Missouri, if the claims averaged $1,000, 
the total cost in this age group alone would be $134 billion. This fig- 
ure gives no consideration to other age groups. Most of this money 
could be saved by prevention. 

Based on the survey made in New York, mentioned previously 
and applying these figures to the total population of the country, it 
is estimated that over 103,000 deaf persons are in institutions or hid- 
den away in homes. At a cost of $600 for mere maintenance per 
year per person, the total cost to the Nation is almost $62 million. 
Some of this could be saved. Costs of other groups and intangible 
expenses cannot be estimated. 

The greatest expense to the Nation is the loss of income of many 
of these persons, a great horde with no income. If these people were 
paying their potential taxes, perhaps income taxes could be reduced. 
To say the least, it would be an enormous sum. 

To fully utilize this legislation, it will be necessary for Federal 
grants to teaching institutions to include funds for the recruiting of 
students, for fellowships, professors’ salaries, equipment for teaching 
purposes, and increased overhead. 

If the chairman and the committee agree with this statement, I 
would like for them to underline it for future use. 

I would like to stress the need for ample funds for overhead as it is 
an important item and a necessary cost of any teaching program. I 
would like to say that if these items were paid for in full by Federal 
grants that the teaching institutions would still have to supply a great 
deal of money. For example, at my center in Nashville, the interest 
on the bonded indebtedness is $37,500 annually, amortization of the 
loan is $62,500 based on a 20-year period, depreciations, $25,000; utili- 
ties and maintenance, $40,000, making a total of $160,000 which we, 
in Nashville, Tenn., have to supply in order to have a place to utilize 
such Federal grants. 
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Though some subdivisions of the Department of Health, Education. 
and Welfare, have small but excellent hearing and speech training 
programs, the passage of this resolution is needed because : 

(1) A program of this magnitude should have direct authorization 
by the Congress. 

(2) It will give stature to a great humanitarian need. 

(3) It will make it possible to develop professional workers in- 
tonentiil in hearing and speech problems for all people, regardless of 
age, vocat ion, nonvocation, education, or finances. 

(4) A more comprehensive training program of greater magnitude 
is needed. 

The Office of Education has, for many years, had the Federal re- 
sponsibility of the teachers of the deaf program and has done an ex- 
cellent job. Its experience in this field will augment part I of this 
resolution. 

The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation has had experience in deai- 
ing with phases of part II of this resolution. ‘Therefore, to utilize 
the great experience and fine personnel already in this field, part II 
of this resolution is properly placed in the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 

The CHarrman. The action contemplated in part IT is basically 
rehabilitation problem. is it not ? 

Dr. Wiikerson. That is right. 

And the centers that are doing the rehabilitating in Tennessee have 
a great many more speech pathologists and audiologists than any 
other profession, education included. 

The advisory committee, as outlined in said resolution, gives a 
broad base needed for the development of a program as anticipated 
under part IT. (ur center has such an advisory committee, and it has 
proven to be of great value in directing practically every phase of our 
program. 

I would urge early action for the following reasons: 

There is an urgent need. Each year with an increase in the 
population, the problem becomes more acute. The incidence of deaf- 
ness of individuals, including those persons in the armed services, 
industry, and veterans’ group, constantly rises. 

(2) If this resolution is not passed at this session, the entire legis- 
lative procedure must necessarily be begun anew at the next session. 

I wish to emphasize the following points: 

(a) This resolution will greatly augment professional personnel in 
hearing; and 

(6) It will make it possible to rehabilitate over 50 percent of the 
largest group of handicapped people in this Nation. 

The Carman. And that is your great need: Trained personnel. 
A statement we had here yesterday showed this and charts were put 
in the record, giving » breakdown as to the need. There is x great 
need for more personnel. 

Dr. Wirxerson. Unless we get more personnel, research, rehabilita- 
tion, education, and training of these children cannot be accomplished, 
Senator, regardless of funds. 

(c) The ‘departments of Education and Vocational Rehabilitation 
are experienced in the respective fields, and are prepared to enlarge 
these programs immediately and efficiently. 
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(¢) Graduate teaching institutions have made plans to enlarge 
their teaching potential and, with your assistance, can do so in the 
immediate future. 

Therefore, it is to be hoped that this legislation will be approved by 
vour honorable committee without amendments or substitution. As 
vou know, many individuals and organizations, unselfishly interested 
in this problem, are urging the passage of this resolution. The fruits 
of its passage will strengthen our Nation socially and financially, and 
bring hope tomany currently unhappy homes. 

Thank you, Senator. 

The CuaikMan. Doctor, let me ask you this question: Is the train- 
ng for speech pathologists and audiologists who work with children 
the same as that for adults? 

Dr. Wiikerson. Yes; of course they have to change their basic 
psychological approach but the training is essentially the same. 

The Cuamman. Yes: just as any teacher has a different psycho- 
logical approach with a young child than he might have with an 
adult ¢ 

Dr. Witxerson. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. But the basic training Is the same. 

Dr. Witkerson. That is correct; ves, sir. 

The Cuamman. Any questions, Senator Brunsdale ? 

Senator BrunspaLe. Doctor, I was just interested in your report 
very much, what you are doing in the State of Tennessee. Have you 
on your fingertips the number of trained graduate students in hearing 
and speech that are turned out each year at your institute ? 

Dr. Wirkerson. Yes; we have turned out approximately 10. 

Senator Brunspave. That isa figure that isin here? 

Dr. Witkerson. Yes; that is in there. We could train 50, 70, if 
we had the money and had the personnel and it is a tragic thing for 
this Nation that we are not training 50. We have the equipment 
and the room. 

Senator BrunspaLe. Well, I know in my State we do not have a 
training program of this kind but we depend on some States for fur- 
nishing our teachers, especially in our institution for the deaf. And 
it is because I once visited this institution and attended several classes 
that I realize and got really a dramatic picture of how important it 
is that the teachers are specially trained because they would not 
accomplish anything with these children otherwise except continue 
on with their sign language. 

Dr. Wirkerson. That is correct, sir. 

Let me cordially invite you to visit our center in Nashville, see our 
classrooms, one composed of cerebral palsy children, see our rehabili- 
tation progrom. We are proud of it and would like for you to see it. 

Senator Brunspare. I will certainly do that when I get to Nash- 
ville one day. 

The Cuatrman. Before you leave, I want to thank you, and particu- 
larly I want to commend you and formally congratulate you on the 
wonderful work you have done in Tennessee. The inspired leader- 
ship which you have given to the cause of the training of the deaf 
has been’ wonderful work. As I said earlier, the example of your 
work in Tennessee did so much to inspire and motivate and be helpful 
to the work that is being done in my State at Birmingham, Ala. You 
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have certainly been dedicated in this work and you are greatly entitled 
to the thanks of all American people. We are glad to have had you 
here this morning. 

Dr. WiLkerson. You are very gracious and I am very appreciative 
of your remarks but it is wonderful to have a Senator Hill to call 
upon when one is attempting to accomplish something. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, sir. 

I may say that Senator Brunsdale has been Governor of his State 
and I take it he has an insight as to what went on in his State and 
the need and what is being done in his State. 

Senator Brunspaue. That is right. 

The CHarrmMan. Doctor, may I say this: there is no man more in- 
terested in this health problem than the distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey, Senator Williams, so I hope when we go down to Ten- 
nessee, he will be right there with us. 

Dr. Witkerson. New Jersey is starting some programs, we know 
about that. 

Senator Wituiams. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Now, Dr. Kenneth O. Johnson, executive secretary, American Speech 
& Hearing Association, Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Johnson, I have up here a brief biographical sketch and I will 
put it in the record. 

(The biography of Dr. Johnson follows:) 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF KENNETH O. JOHNSON, PH. D. 

Dr. Johnson serves as the executive secretary of the American Speech & Hear- 
ing Association. He received his doctorate from Stanford University in 1952 in 
the fields of speech pathology and audiology. He holds advanced certification 
in hearing and is a fellow of the association. Dr. Johnson is the former Chief 
of the audiology and speech correction program in the Veterans’ Administration 
and currently serves as a consultant in acoustical audiology to the Veterans’ 
Administration. He is a member of the American Psychological Association and 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

The CHarrman. I believe you are the former Chief of the audiology 
and speech correction program in the Veterans’ Administration and 
currently serve as a consultant in acoustical audiology to the Veterans 
Administration; right ? 

Dr. JoHnson. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. We would be glad to have you proceed. 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH 0. JOHNSON, PH. D., EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY, AMERICAN SPEECH & HEARING ASSOCIATION 


Dr. Jounson. Senator Hill and members of the committee, first, 
I greatly appreciate the opportunity to present a statement concerning 
Senate Joint Resolution 127. But more, as Dr. Wilkerson indicated, 
we are extremely grateful for the interest you and other Members of 
the Senate have shown which has led to the introduction of this reso- 
lution. 

Before commenting on title 2 of Senate Joint Resolution 127 I 
would like to indicate that as far as the American Speech and Hearing 
Association is concerned, title I also is of enormous importance. 
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Title I is supported by the vast majority of the leaders in the edu- 
cation of the deaf movement and thus deserves the serious considera- 
tion of the Senate. While members of the American Speech and 
Hearing Association frequently provide direct clinical services to deaf 
children and adults, in quite a different way from classroom teachers 
of the deaf, we are able to attest to the statement of need presented 
by Dr. Pratt and the others at yesterday’s hearing and would like 
proceed im any way you see fit. 

The Cnarman. You were here for that testimony yesterday ¢ 

Dr. Jounson. I was not here in person. 

The CuatrmMan. But you read his testimony ? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

If I may, I would like to present this statement for the record and 
summarize it for the subcommittee. 

The CuarrMan. All right, sir. 

We will have your statement appear in the record and then you 
proceed in any way you see fit. 

(The prepared statement of Dr. Johnson follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF KENNETH O. JOHNSON, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, AMERI- 
CAN SPEECH AND HEARING ASSOCIATION 


Senator Hill and members of the committee, title II of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 127 provides for a graduate fellowship program in speech pathology and 
audiology to be administered by the Director of the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 

Title II of Senate Joint Resolution 127 is, in our opinion, an excellent reso- 
lution. It seems to be drawn in such a manner that it could be easily, effec- 
tively, and fairly administered. It provides freedom for the profession and 
should result in the training of a supply of speech pathologists and audiologists 
adequate to meet the pressing needs of the various branches of the Federal 
Government as well as other public and private agencies concerned with the 
care and treatment of speech and hearing handicapped children and adults. 
As testimony will indicate, there is a critical shortage of specialists in the 
speech and hearing field qualified to meet the minimum needs of public and 
private agencies charged with the responsibilities for the habilitation and re- 
habilitation of speech and hearing handicapped persons. In general, the train- 
ing facilities are available and our college and university programs are anxious 
to do their part. There are, however, too few students and only inadequate 
efforts to recruit these students. Without Federal assistance of the nature 
detailed in Senate Joint Resolution 127, there seem to be no prospects for 
providing adequately for the needs of all the speech and hearing disabled who 
are eligible beneficiaries of the Federal Government or who seek services 
through other public and private agencies. 

The fields of speech pathology and audiology are not generally well known. 
As a consequence definitions of terms, descriptions of who speech pathologists 
and audiologists are, where they are employed, how qualified specialists are 
identified, and what training they receive may prove helpful to the develop- 
ment of an appreciation of the critical need for qualified personnel in this 
field. In addition, this statement will include information on the extent of the 
active interest in the field of speech pathology and audiology on the part of 
several Federal and private agencies. 


DEFINITION 


Speech pathology is an area of science concerned with oral communication and 
associated disorders. Speech pathologists are individuals whose primary inter- 
est is in the diagnosis of speech disabilities and the habilitation and rehabilita- 
tion of children and adults with speech and language handicaps. Audiology is 
the science of hearing and hearing disorders. Audiologists are individuals whose 
primary interest is in the measurement and assessment of hearing and the habi- 
litation and rehabilitation of children and adults with impairment of auditory 
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function. Speech pathology and audiology, because of the nature of human com- 
munication, are interrelated and interdependent. 

The history of the field itself is quite brief and the terms used to designate 
it are of even more recent origin. The term “speech pathology” first appeared 
on a standard and widely used text in 1931 and the U.S. Civil Service classifica- 
tion standards did not first utilize this term in one of its classification series 
until the late 1940's. The term “audiology” on the other hand did not come into 
general use until 1945. In the comparatively few years during which this field 
has developed, research as Well as clinical interest in speech pathology and 
audiology has spread to many nations of the world and the Senate Subcommittee 
on Reorganization and International Organizations of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, Hubert Humphrey, chairman, is in the process of compiling 
for publication data and reports on this Nation’s effort as well as the interna- 
tional effort in speech and hearing research. Various Federal offices have spe- 
cial programs in speech pathology and audiology and many of our universities 
have departments or divisions bearing these terms in their title. This area of 
scientific and professional interest is frequently referred to simply as the “speech 
and hearing field”. 

The specialists who work in the speech and hearing field continue to use a 
variety of designations, e.g. speech therapist, speech clinician, speech correc- 
tionist, hearing therapist. Because these terms generally are associated with 
undergraduate preparation and because Senate Joint Resolution 127 is con- 
cerned with a training program at the graduate level the terms “speech 
pathologist” and “audiologist” are used in that joint resolution and in this state- 
ment concerning it. 

EMPLOYMENT ENVIRONMENTS 


Speech pathologists and audiologists are employed in universities and colleges, 
public schools, hospitals, community speech and hearing centers, comprehensive 
rehabilitation centers, and Federal, State and local governmental programs. 
They provide three major categories of service: (1) In our universities and col- 
leges they teach undergraduate and graduate students; (2) in a variety of lab- 
oratory settings they design and conduct research; (3) in clinics, centers and 
public schools, they provide direct clinical services to children and adults with 
speech and hearing problems. The majority of these specialists provide direct 
clinical services to the speech and hearing handicapped. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


The education and training of speech pathologists and audiologists is essen- 
tially the same regardless of the context in which they later find employment. 
That is, a specialist in the speech disability area will receive essentially the same 
training whether he desires employment in the public schools or in a comprehen- 
sive rehabilitation center. The same statement may be made concerning the 
hearing specialist. Whether the employment environment is a medical one such 
as a hospital or department of public health, or an educational one such as a 
public school, the academic and clinical training remains about the same. One 
college or university providing professional preparation in this field requires of 
its students essentially the same specialized core courses as do other colleges 
and universities. As a consequence, graduates of most programs in this field 
find it possible to obtain employment in a wide variety of environments. Easy 
movement from one professional setting to another is characteristic of this field 
and is important to optimum use of limited personnel. The heads of training 
programs in our universities as well as the leading employers of these special- 
ists support, for the most part, the concept of similar training for all personnel. 
This fact is emphasized here because this profession is desirous that there be 
continued a natural evolution in the development of a training philosophy and 
that jurisdictional conflicts between Federal offices not exercise important con- 
trol in the development of that philosophy. Senate Joint Resolution 127 is con- 
structed in a manner which permits maximum necessary freedom. This is the 
ease because the major responsibility for the conduct of a graduate fellowship 
program in this field would be assigned to a large advisory panel, the members 
of which would be selected from the discipline of speech pathology and audiology 
itself but also from the various other disciplines which have contributed and 
continue to contribute to the development of the field, e.g. education, medicine, 
psychology. 
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THE AMERICAN SPEECH AND HEARING ASSOCIATION AND CERTIFICATION 


The American Speech and Hearing Association is the national scientific and 
professional association for speech pathology and audiology. It was founded 
in 1925 as the American Academy of Speech Correction. January 1, 1960, the 
association had a membership of approximately 6,200. In this profession, ap- 
proximately one in five holds a Ph. D. or equivalent and two in five hold a 
master’s degree. An undetermined but large percentage of the others, who 
hold bachelor’s degrees, have completed some graduate work. In 1936 the 
association began publishing a clinical and research journal and, in addition 
to other publications such as monographs, bulletins and a monthly journal of 
general interest to the profession, is currently publishing two quarterly scien- 
tific journals of international reputation. 

The association carries on a program of clinical certification for members 
who desire it. For certification purposes speech and hearing are regarded as 
separate areas. The advanced certificates issued by the association indicates 
that the holder has demonstrated his ability to train others in this specialty 
and is in other respects qualified to provide independent professional services. 
The association's certification program was established more than a decade ago 
and its standards for clinical competence are used as the minimum requirements 
for employment in an increasingly large number of clinics, centers, and school 
systems. The effect of this program has been an improvement in the caliber of 
clinical services as well as a standardization of services to speech and hearing 
handicapped persons. Indirectly the ASHA clinical certification requirements 
have resulted in a strengthening of our college and university programs for 
professional preparation in this field. 

The serious shortage of personnel requires that the association maintain a 
large placement service. As a part of this service the association publishes 
a monthly employment bulletin which carries listings of hundreds of available 
positions. 


SPEECH PATHOLOGY AND AUDIOLOGY IN THE FEDERAL GOVERN MENT 


The Federal Government through the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Office of Education, Children’s Bureau, Veterans’ Administration, and National 
Institutes of Health has expressed concern for the welfare of the speech and 
hearing handicapped in this country. Some of these agencies have been con- 
cerned with speech and hearing research, some have been concerned with direct 
services to specific groups of beneficiaries for whom they are responsible, and 
some have been concerned for the present critical national shortage of both 
leadership and clinical personnel. 


Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 


The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation has maintained a diverse program in 
this area. Since 1954 OVR has expended more than $450,000 for the establish- 
ment, extension, and improvement of speech and hearing facilities. During 
this same period support for research and demonstration projects totaled ap- 
proximately $1,300,000. In the present fiscal year the OVR provides assistance 
to 22 separate training programs including 92 trainees. The amount of. this 
support approximates $438,000. It is important to bear in mind that the OVR, 
like several Federal agencies, utilizes specialists in this field to provide needed 
clinical services to eligible beneficiaries. In 1958 alone OVR, through local 
bureaus of vocational rehabilitation, rehabilitated nearly 6,000 adults sus- 
taining severe speech or hearing disabilities. 

U.S. Office of Education 


The U.S. Office of Education through its Cooperative Research Division has, 
Since the inception of its excellent program in late 1956, supported research in 
the speech and hearing field in the amount of approximately $1 million. The 
Office of Edueation provides no training grants program in speech pathology or 
audiology and because such would be inconsistent with their objectives, no direct 
clinical services are provided speech and hearing handicapped persons. 
Veterans’ Administration 


The Veterans’ Administration currently expends nearly $2 million in all phases 
of its speech pathology and audiology program. The mission of the VA results 
in major expenditures for direct clinical speech and hearing services to eligible 
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veterans, These services are provided through a complex of between 45 and 
o0 VA or contract speech and hearing centers. Present estimates are that 
more than $1,500,000 will be allocated this year for audiological services, includ- 
ing hearing aids to some 80,000 hearing handicapped veterans. In addition a 
beginning speech pathology program may expend $171,000. The number of 
speech handicapped requiring clinical services for speech disorders resulting 
from cancer, strokes, etc., is as yet undetermined. Approximately $137,000 will 
be expended for research in audiology. Because of the critical shortage of 
personnel required for the staffing of its own and contract clinics the VA has 
found it necessary to begin a training program requiring approximately $55,000 
support this year. The Veterans’ Administration has been, and continues to be, 
genuinely concerned about the quality of the services provided veterans and has 
been consistently unable to employ sufficient qualified personnel to meet the 
needs of their beneficiaries. Both the VA clinics as well as the community serv- 
ices centers with whom they contract do not have an adequate number of com- 
petent speech pathologists and audiologists. As the veteran population 
continues to age, there will be an increasing number of individuals requiring 
speech and hearing services. The extent of the potential need for speech 
pathologists and audiologists in the Veterans’ Administration is not yet clear, 
but it is certain that unless there is a major change in the anticipated available 
supply, many veterans will not receive the services they require. 

Children’s Bureau 

The Children’s Bureau has also developed a program in the speech and hear- 
ing field, and as in the case of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation needs the 
services of speech pathologists and audiologists in community centers for their 
eligible beneficiaries. In 1958, the Children’s Bureau reported that in 34 States, 
20,000 children received care for hearing problems through crippled children’s 
agencies. In 52 States and territories, they report, 15,000 children received 
services for cleft palate and cleft lip alone and, in addition, that 28,000 children 
received care for cerebral palsy conditions, many of whom required the services 
of a speech pathologist. Financial support amounts to more than $320,000 for 
programs which range from diagnostic clinics to comprehensive services for 
children with speech and hearing handicaps. Additionally, about $300,000 of 
Federal funds for crippled children’s programs are expended to support special 
projects which are related to speech and hearing, such as cleft palate programs. 
Speech pathologists and audiologists are integrated as full-time specialists or 
as consultants in these programs. 

The Government's rapidly growing concern for the speech and hearing field is 
well illustrated in the program development of the National Institutes of Health. 
The National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness is currently 
supporting research in the speech and hearing field totaling $1,800,000. In 1956, 
the NINDB supported no research relating to disorders of speech. In 1959, 
17 research grants were made and, in 1960, an estimated 22. In 1958, the NINDB 
had 49 research grants relating to disorders in hearing and, in 1960, an esti- 
mated 74. The NIH sponsored research has been of an applied nature to date, 
but an effort is now being made to emphasize more basic approaches to speech 
and hearing problems. 

The Department of Defense maintains both important research and clinical 
service programs in speech pathology and audiology. The total dollars expended 
during each fiscal year and the numbers of speech and hearing disabled served 
is not available at this time. The Army, through its Audiology and Speech 
Center at Walter Reed, has for more than 15 years provided audiological and 
remedial speech services to military personnel and eligible dependents. Since 
1944 the Navy has maintained an aural rehabilitation program at the U.S. 
Naval Hospital in Philadelphia. The Air Force provides necessary clinical 
services for its personnel and both the Air Force and the Army conduct modest 
but important research programs in this field. Each of these agencies like the 
Veterans’ Administration have populations of speech and hearing handicapped, 
services for whom must come from speech pathologists and audiologists drawn 
from the limited personnel pool. 

It is apparent thet a number of Federal agencies concerned with the welfare 
of children and adults have found it necessary to develop special speech pathol- 
ogy and audiology programs. Many of them spend major sums on research in 
basic and applied aspects of the field. Many of them spend major sums pro- 
viding for the costly clinical facilities in which these clinical services are per- 
formed and for the equipment and services of trained personnel to provide these 
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specialized services. Relatively little, however, is expended for the recruitment 
and training of the speech pathologists and audiologists utilized by the many 
Federal agencies as direct service clinic personnel, consultants and adminis- 
trators. The number of specialists drawn into the employ of the Government 
from this country’s community centers, hospital clinics and public schools, or 
whose services are otherwise occupied by Federal needs, dwarfs the number 
provided training support through the presently limited Federal training pro- 
grams. In addition it is apparent that so critical is the personnel shortage 
that some beneficiaries of certain Federal agencies are unable to secure the 
services for which they are entitled without months and sometimes years of 
delays, or receive services from personnel unqualified in this specialty. The 
Government, it would seem, should assume responsibility for the training of 
researchers and clinical personnal utilized in its own programs so that its own 
beneficiaries may be provided adequate services without increasing the shortage 
of these services for the public at large. 
SUMMARY 

This statement has been prepared to attempt to make it clear that the speech 
and hearing profession believes Senate Joint Resolution 127 is an excellent bili 
and should be enacted into law. It has also been drawn to define the field 
called “speech pathology and audiology” or, more simply, “speech and hearing,” 
describe who the specialists are who work in it, where they are employed, what 
their training is, how their competence is determined. Most important, how- 
ever, has been the attempt to describe the present degree of interest in this 
field on the part of several Federal offices and to show the great extent to which 
they draw from the limited supply of qualified personnel and the extent to 
which they purchase services from community, hospital, and university 
centers. The acute shortage of personnel in these centers serving the public 
in general is further heightened by the extent to which these specialized services 
are drawn upon by the Federal agencies for the satisfaction of the needs of 
their own beneficiaries. Therefore, it seems reasonable to expect that the 
personnel supply in the field of speech pathology and audiology should be 
contributed to by the Federal Government. 

Dr. Jonnson. The American Speech and Hearing Association is 
the only national, scientific and professional association devoted ex- 
clusively to this field. It was founded in 1925 and currently has 
a membership of some 6,200 specialists, one in five of whom holds a 
doctorate, two in five of whom hold master’s degrees. A large per- 
centage of those other individuals holding bachelor’s degrees in this 
field have begun their graduate preparation. 

The membership of this association includes virtually every edu- 
‘ator in the United States responsible for speech and hearing training 
programs. It also includes nearly all of the scientists concerned with 
the speech and hearing field and in addition it includes the vast 
majority of those providing clinical services directly in hospitals, 
clinies, public schools, and so on. 

Since 1936, the American Speech and Hearing Association has 
published technical journals of international reputation. It currently 
publishes two quarterly journals, “The Journal of Speech and Hear- 
ing Disorders,” and “The Journal of Speech and Hearing Research,” 
as well as a monthly journal of general interest to the profession. 
It is the only association which has established standards of minimum 
clinical competence in this field. The association is recognized 
throughout the country as the responsible representative organization 
for clinical specialists in this area. 

The American Speech and Hearing Association endorses without 
change, title 2 of Senate Joint Resolution 127 providing for a gradu- 
ate fellowship program for speech pathologists and audiologists. 
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This particular resolution, as far as we are concerned, provides free- 
dom for the profession and at the same time will result in an adequate 
supply of qualified personnel for work in Federal] service agencies 
as well as the private agencies, community centers, and so on. 

Because this particular tield is not well known or well understood, 
it seems to me it may be appropriate to define a few of the terms 
which we are using. 

Speech pathology is an area of science concerned with oral com- 
munication and associated disorders. Speech pathologists themselves 
are concerned with the diagnosis of speech disabilities and the habili- 
tation and rehabilitation of children and adults with speech and hear- 
ing handicaps. 

Audiology is the science of hearing disorders. Audiologists are 
concerned with the measurement and assessment of hearing disability 
or hearing acuity as well as the habilitation and rehabilitation of chil- 
dren and adults with auditory impairment. Speech pathology and 
audiology, because of the nature of human communication, are in- 
terrelated and inter dependent. 

Now, the specialists in this particular field use a wide variety of 
terms which frequently lend confusion to the field itself. So, you will 
hear such terms used as “speech therapists,” “hearing therapists,” 
“speech clinician,” and so on. 

We are using, in this particular testimony, and they are used in 

Senate Joint Resolution 127, the terms “speec h pathology” and “audi- 
ology” because the terms “speech therapist,” and the others, are asso- 
ciated with undergraduate preparation and this particular resolution 
is concerned with the preparation of individuals at the graduate level 
in this field. 

Speech pathologists and audiologists are employed in a wide variety 
of settings. They are employed in universities, colleges, rehabilitation 
centers, public schools, and in other clinical environments maintained 
by the Federal, State, and local governments. 

They provide in general three kinds of services: First, in wniversi- 
ties and colleges they provide instruction to students in training; sec- 
ond, in a variety of laboratories about the country they provide re- 
search services; third, in clinics, hospitals, public schools, and so on, 
they provide direct clinical services to individuals with handicaps in 
this area. The majority of specialists in this field provide direct clini- 

cal services to children and lain 

A. word about the education and training of the specialists in this 
field: Essentially the same training is received by these individuals 
regardless of the kind of employment environment into which they 
later plan to go. In addition, one college or university in one part of 
the country tends to provide approximately the same kind of instruc- 
tion as do those in other parts of the country.’ This is a most import- 
ant point. The training pattern in this field i is such that qualified spe- 
cialists may move from. one employment envl ironment to another with 
considerable freedom. This results in the maximum utilization of 
trained personnel. 

Concerning the identification of competent individuals in this field, 
it would be well to remark that the American Speech and Hearing As- 
sociation conducts a clinical certification program. It is the only pro- 
gram of its kind in this field. It was established over a decade ago 
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and is intended to certify individuals as being clinically competent in 
either or both the speech area and the hearing area. 

The advanced clinical certificate issued by the American Speech 
and Haring Association indicates that an individual is qualified to 
provide independent clinical services. The American Speech and 
Hearng Association’s standards of clinical competence are increasingly 
used by Federal agencies, public schools, hospitals, clinics, universi- 
ties, and so on. 

I would like also to summarize the remarks included in my sub- 
mitted statement concerning the role of speech pathology and 
audiology in the Federal Government. 

The Cuatrman. I wish you would give us that picture. As former 
chief of the audiology and speech correction program in the Veterans’ 
Administration, you are in a position to tell us just exactly what the 
story is as far as the Federal Government is concerned. Under our 
Veterans’ Administration programs the Federal Government rightly 
and properly has assumed the responsibility to do all we can in the 
matter of rehabilitation of these veterans. It that not true? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. How long have you been out. of that position ? 

Dr. Jounson. I left in 1956 but 1 am currently a consultant to that 
program. 

The CHarrman. You have been with it, and as a consultant there 
today, you know the picture. 

Dr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. We have this very direct, specific, immediate re- 
sponsibility that the Federal Government has, as I say, properly and 
correctly assumed with reference to our veterans. Give us the picture 
now as to how well we are able to do the job and how much difficulty 


do we find in doing the job due to any lack of speech pathologists 
or audiologists. 


Dr. Jounson. All right, sir. 

I will be able to bring this out, I think, most clearly by discussing 
to the best of my knowledge the role which the various Federal 
offices play or the degree of interest which they show in this particular 
field. 

The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, the Office of Education, the 
Children’s Bureau, the Veterans’ Administration, the National Insti- 
tutes of Health as well as the Department of Defense, all of them, 
have expressed an interest in the speech and hearing field and in a 
variety of ways. 

The CHatrMan. Even the Department of Defense finds a problem 
here, a very definitive problem. They draft a man through our selec- 
tive service program and if he has an impairment in his hearing, he 
is not able to perform his duties and functions as a soldier. 

Dr. Jounson. That is right. 

The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, for example, since 1954, 
has provided some $450,000 for the establishment and development 
of speech and hearing facilities. During this same period the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation has, for research and demonstration proj- 
ects in this field, spent approximately $1,300,000. However, in 1960, 
for teaching and training grants, only 22 programs were able to re- 
ceive support, and in these 22 programs there were enrolled only 92 
trainees. This particular program costs $438,000. 
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The Office of Education has also expressed an interest in speech 
pathology and audiology principally through its Cooperative Re- 
search Division. Since 1956, the Office of Education has spent ap- 
proximately $1 million in research programs in speech and hearing. 
It has no training grants program and because of the nature of the 
agency, provides no direct or indirect clinical services. 

The Veterans’ Administration currently is pending $2 million per 
year in all phases of its speech pathology and audiology programs. 
Breaking this figure down, $1,500,000 of the $2 million will be ex- 
pended this year for audiological services, and $171,000 is to be made 
available for a beginning speech pathology program. For research in 
audiological problems, they are expending $137,000 this year. And 
for a very new training program established because of a critical 
personnel problem existing in their own clinics, they have authorized 
approxim: ately $55,000. 

The Children’s Bureau in 1960 currently is spending $320,000 for 
programs ranging from diagnostic to comprehensive services for 
speech and hearing handicapped children. In addition $300,000 is 
being spent for special projects, such as those for cleft lip and cleft 
palate. 

The National Institutes of Health has also established a consider- 
able program. They are expending $1,800,000 for research in the 
year 1960. However, here too, only a very small program exists for 
training of speech pathologists and audiologists. 

I do not have the exact figures for the Department of Defense, but 
IT am able to say that the Army, Navy, and Air Force conduct research 
programs and provide clinical services for their own beneficiaries. 
Information concerning the costs involved should be available during 
the next few weeks. 

Of the greatest importance to us is the degree to which the various 
Federal agencies require and use speech pathologists and audiologists. 
The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, in 1958, rehabilitated some 
6,000 speech and hearing handicapped individuals. ‘To provide vo- 
cationally essential services to 6,000 adults obviously required the 
services of a significant number of qualified speech pathologists and 
audiologists. 

As far as the Veterans’ Administration is concerned, it has a grow- 
ing and already enormous problem. The Veterans’ Administration 
provides audiological services to some 80,000 hard-of-hearing and 
deafened veterans. These services are provided through 45 to 50 VA 
and contract clinics. The estimate of the extent of the clinical serv- 
ices necessary for the needs of speech handicapped veterans has not 
yet been determined in the Veterans’ Administration. 

We may be certain, however, that with the aging of the veteran 
population, the ine idence of aphasia as a result of ‘stroke, will increase 
at asharp rate. It is also important to note in terms of the Veterans’ 
Administration program that never, since the beginning of their pro- 
gram have they had more than 75 percent of the staff required. 

The CuatrmMan. Because they have not been able to get them. 

Dr. Jounson. That is correct. 

The CuHatrman. And naturally the Veterans’ Administration is 
certainly—we will not say in the best position—in as strong a posi- 
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tion as any other agency, private or public in the country, to command 
this personnel. 

Is that not true? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes, sir; it has a good reputation, good employment 
environments for clinical personnel and an aggressive administrative 
staff. In spite of these advantages and a vigorous recruitment pro- 
gram it is still not able to attr act the speech pathologists and audio- 
logists it needs. 

The Cuarrman. Because they are simply not available, is that right ! 

Dr. Jounson. That is right. 

Yesterday at a meeting of the consultants in this particular VA 
program, an estimate was given that the Veterans’ Administration 
today needs approximately “100 speech pathologists and audiologists 
to properly staff their own hospitals and contr ‘act clinics to provide 
the minimum necessary services for their own eligible beneficiaries. 

The Children’s Bureau in 1958 in 34 States, reported that service 
was pr ovided for 20,000 children with hearing disabilities alone. In 
1952 States and territories they reported that 15,000 children received 
service for cleft lip and cleft palate alone. 

In addition, they served 28,000 cerebral palsy children and it is 
reliably estimated by the United Cerebral Palsy Association that 50 
percent of the cerebral palsy childen require the services of a speech 
pathologist. 

The Defense Department, through the Walter Reed Audiology 
and Speech Center, which las been in existence for over 15 years, 
performs the clinical service for all eligible Army personnel and their 
beneficiaries and has in the course of this period of time—again, I 
am not able to give an exact figure—cared for thousands of individuals 
with speech and hearing handicaps. 

The Navy, through the Aural Rehabilitation Center at Philadelphia 
has likewise conducted a program of speech and hearing rehabilita- 
tion service since 1944. 

The Air Force program is a very large and growing one, also. 

The Cuatrman. The Air Force personnel using these high powered 
planes are certainly subjected to constant noise all the time. Dr. 
Wilkerson in his testimony referred to that. 

Dr. Jounson. The incidence of noise-induced hearing loss in the 
Air Force must be a considerable factor. 

It is apparent that several Federal offices have significant interest 
in speech pathology and audiology. Several spend major sums on 
research, several spend major sums for facilities in which they can 
provide these clinical services for their own eligible beneficiaries. 
Several spend major sums for clinical services provided through con- 
tract arrangements. 

However, relatively little is expended for the recruitment and train- 
ing of speech pathologists and audiologists for the many agencies 
requiring their clinical, consulting or administrative services. 

The number of specialists drawn into the employ of the Govern- 
ment from this country’s community centers, hospital clinics and 
public schools or whose services are otherwise occupied by these Fed- 

eral needs certainly dwarfs the number provided training support 
through the presently limited Federal program. 
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In addition, it is aparent that so critical is the personnel short- 
age that some beneficiaries of the Federal agencies are unable to se- 
cure the services to which they are entitled without months and some- 
times years of delay. And, what may be more tragic, some may have 
to receive services from persons unqualified to provide them. 

In summary, this statement has been prepared to attempt to make 
it clear that the speech and hearing profession believes Senate Joint 
Resolution 127 is an excelent bill and should be enacted into law. It 
also has been drawn to define the field called speech pathology and 
audiology or, more simply, speech and hearing, to describe who the 
specialists are who work in it, where they are employed, what their 
training is, and how their competence is determined. 

Most important, however, has been the attempt to describe the 
present degree of interest in this field on the part of the several Fed- 
eral offices and to show the great extent to which they draw from the 
limted supply of personnel to provide speech pathologly and audi- 
ology services to their own eligible beneficiaries through their own 
facilities and the extent to which the purchase speed pathology and 
audiology services from commuity speech and hearing centers, hospi- 
tals and university clinics. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity to present this summary 
of the statement submitted for the record. 

The Cuarrman. Any questions, Senator Brunsdale? 

Senator Brunspate. No questions. 

The Cuatrman. We had some very excellent testimony here yester- 
day. You certainly broucht us another excellent statement and we 
want to thank you, sir. You come here as one who speaks with au- 
thority because you lived with this problem with the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and you still live with it, just as Dr. Wilkerson lives 
with it day by day every day; is that correct? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Jounson. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, Dr. Jack Matthews. 

Doctor, I have here a biographical summation of your services and 
of your activities and I shall put it in the record at this point, sir. 

(The biography of Dr. Matthews follows :) 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF JACK MATTHEWS, PH. D. 


Dr. Matthews is chairman of the speech department and director of the speech 
clinic at the University of Pittsburgh. He also serves as professor of psychology 
and speech at the University of Pittsburgh. He received his doctorate in 1946 
from the Ohio State University in speech pathology and psychology. Dr. Mat- 
thews is currently serving as the executive vice president of the American Speech 
& Hearing Association and as president of the American Association for Cleft 
Palate Rehabilitation. He holds advanced certification in speech and is a fellow 
of the American Speech & Hearing Association and the American Psychological 
Association. He is president of the Pennsylvania Speech Association and con- 
sultant in speech pathology and psychology to the Veterans’ Administration, the 
National Institutes of Health, the U.S. Public Health Service, and the Penn- 
sylvania State Department of Health. He is the author of numerous scientific 
papers, monographs and books in the field. 


The Cuarrman. You are the chairman of the speech department and 
director of the speech clinic at the University of Pittsburgh. 
Dr. Matruews. That is correct. 
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The Crarmman. You are also professor of psychology and speech 
at the University of Pittsburgh ? 

Dr. Marrnews. Yes, sir. 
_ The Cuarrman. We would be very happy, sir, to have you proceed 
in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF JACK MATTHEWS, PH.D., EXECUTIVE VICE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE AMERICAN SPEECH & HEARING ASSOCIATION 


Dr. Marrnuews. I very much appreciate the opportunity of pre- 
senting the endorsement of the American Speech & Hearing Asso- 
ciation as well as my own personal endorsement of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 127 relating to the training of speech pathologists and audiolo- 
gists. 

This legislation has received the careful study of our association, 
and we are convinced that it is a well-conceived attack on the problem 
of providing adequate services to the millions of speech and hearing 
handicapped in our country. 

Although in one way I am speaking for more than 6,000 speech 
pathologists and audiologists i in this country, I would also like to speak 
as someone who has spent 25 years working in the broad field of the 
handicapped. A large portion of my professional career has been 
devoted to the training of personnel for the profession of speech 
pathology and audiology. A great deal of my own research has been 
concerned with improving our efforts in behalf of speech and hearing 
handicapped. My teaching assignments have taken me to many of the 
large training centers in speech pathology and audiology in this 
country. 

The Cuarrman. As chairman of the speech department and director 
of the speech clinic, University of Pittsburgh, you very definitely and 
specifically meet a responsibility of this nature. 

Dr. Marruews. That is true, sir. 

As an officer of the American Speech and Hearing Association, and 
as an officer and member of several other professional organizations, 
one of my long-term concerns has been the improvement of the lot of 
individuals handic apped with speech and hearing disorders. 

Speech and hearing disorders do not have the dramatic appeal with 
the American public which is presented by cond‘tions such as cancer 
polio, and so forth. Fathers do not die from aphasia. Hearing loss 
is not a killer of mothers. Stuttering does not snuff out the life of a 
teenager. In this sense we cannot point to speech and hearing handi- 

saps as the dramatic killers like heart dise: ise and cancer. 

However, the victims of speech and hearing handicaps are crippled 
and mé rimed psychologically, socially, educationally, and vocationally 
in a very real and traumatic sense. The father with aphasia may not 
die, but if he lacks the trained personnel to help restore his speech and 
language, he can become a very pathetic father—one who is not able 
to earn a livelihood for his family and one who becomes increasingly 
frustrated by his inability to communicate with his family and with 
the outside world. 

The mother may not be killed as a result of her hearing loss, but 
her inability to hear may seriously affect her ability to carry on as a 
mother and as a member of society unless she receives the rehabilita- 
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tion services required to restore her to a useful place in society. The 
teenager who stutters may not be listed as a statistic in a mortality 
table, however, if he does not receive help in overcoming his speech 
problem, he may drop out of school and crawl within his own shell. 

The CuHarrman. Let me ask you this question: Is it not remarkable 
what you can do with so many of these cases if they get the right 
training and help? 

Dr. Marrnews. It is not only remarkable, sir, but extremely frus- 
trating when we know what we could do if we had more hands to do 
it with. It is a combination of being gratified that we are able to 
accomplish so much with the hands we have available but knowing if 
we had more hands, we would be able to do so much more. 

The stutterer may experience great difficulty in securing employ- 
ment and may end up as one dependent upon society for support 
rather than as a useful citizen standing on his own two feet. At the 
risk of appearing overly dramatic, I do want to call your attention 
to the fact that when we are talking about speech and hearing handi- 
caps, we are talking about human beings who are not achieving their 

otentialities. We are talking about individuals who may have to 

e supported at public expense. We are talking about individuals, 
who because of their handicaps, are not developing as creative, pro- 
ductive citizens. We are talking about one of our most precious com- 
modities—our human resources. 

Dr. Marruews. In speaking of the speech and hearing handicapped 
in our country, we are talking about a very sizable population. Many 
surveys have been conducted to determine the incidence and prev- 
alence of speech and hearing disorders. 

The American Speech and Hearing Association has been interested 
in this problem for over 30 years. Textbooks in the field of speech 
pathology for the past quarter of a century have devoted considerable 
attention to studies of the incidence and prevalence of speech dis- 
orders. The literature in the field of speech pathology and audiology 
for the past quarter of a century contains many reports of surveys 
of the number of speech and hearing handicapped in various segments 
of our population. 

Although the results of these various surveys differ slightly, it is 
remarkable to see the extent to which different investigators in differ- 
ent parts of the country have come up with very similar statistics. I 
do not want to burden you at this time with a citation of various 
studies of incidence and prevalence of speech and hearing handicaps. 
In the appendix to my remarks, I have listed a number of sources 
which summarize the most pertinent surveys that have been made in 
the field. 

In table 1, I have attempted to present what I believe to be a con- 
servative estimate of the incidence and prevalence of speech and hear- 
ing problems in the United States in 1960. These statistics include 
not only the continental United States, but Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. 

I would like to emphasize that the statistics presented in table 1 err 
on the side of underestimating the magnitude of the problem. 

I would like briefly to call your attention to a few items on page 
4 of my testimony. You heard earlier this morning my good friend 
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Dr. Fouracre cite a figure of three-fifths of the speech and hearing 
handicapped being schoolchildren. 

I am sure, if Dr. Fouracre had had an opportunity to develop this 
in greater detail, you would have had a better understanding of what 
the picture actually is. I am not being critical of Dr. Fouracre be- 

cause he had very limited time here and I know, if greater time were 
available, he would have presented essentially the material I want 
to present at this time. 

The CHarrman. You take the time to present the material. 

Dr. Marruews. I just wanted to add I have a great deal of respect 
for Dr. Fouracre. I have served as consultant in speech pathology 
to a recent survey that Dr. Fouracre did of exceptional children in our 
part of the country. During this time I had an opportunity of seeing 
that the figures which we have found on the national scene were 
essentially the same as what was found on the local scene in western 
Pennsylvania where Dr. Fouracre was doing a survey in the field of 
special education. 

In table 1 on page 4, we have attempted to summarize all of the 
existing surveys of the incidence of speech and hearing disorders in 
both the continental United States as well as in our newly welcomed 
States of Alaska and Hawaii. We have broken these figures down 
into several age categories. 

The first one is the “under 5 years of age.” These are the young- 
sters who are not. eligible for school. Then we have a group in the 

‘5-to-19-year-old bracket” and then another group in the “over-19- 
year bracket.” 

If we can round out some of these numbers, I think what you will 
find here is that of the grand total which is just a little short of 9 
million. There are 6 million of these individuals with speech and 
hearing problems who do not fit into the school age group. 

Now, further than that, I should mention that of the approximately 
214 million who fit into the school age group, many, many of these 
individuals do not receive their speech pathology and audiology serv- 
ice in school systems. Dr. Fouracre could tell you about “this in 
greater detail because of some of the surveys he has made in various 
parts of the country. 

I will mention specific ally the survey carried on in Pittsburgh re- 
cently. In Pittsburgh in both the Pittsburgh public schools and the 
Allegheny County public schools as well as in the Pittsburgh diocese 
pe wrochial schools, a large percentage of the youngsters in these schools 
with speech and hearing problems get both their diagnostic and 
clinical services from clinical agencies in the community “such as the 
University of Pittsburgh speech clinic, the Eye and Ear Hospital 
Audiology Department, the Pittsburgh Hearing Society, the United 
Cerebral Palsy Clinical Facilities, and the other agencies in this par- 
ticular community. 

What I am trying to stress here is that I think it is very important 
that we keep in mind that knowing the age of an indiv idual with a 
speech problem does not necessarily. tell us where he receives his serv- 
ices. In a good many 1 instances, the appropriate agency to serve a 
T-year-old youngster is a local hearing society. Dr. Wilkerson, I am 
sure, could’ testify that a large ee of the caseload in his very 
fine clinical facility in Nashville will be school- age children. It is 
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important for us when we look at these figures of approximately 9 
million individuals with speech and hearing disorders in the United 
States, to recognize that these individuals are receiving their clinical 
services in a wide variety of settings including a certain number who 
get their services in the school buildings they happen to be attending. 

Now, as Senator Hill mentioned just a little bit earlier, the majority 
of the speech and hearing handicapped individuals can be helped. 
Help for the speech and hearing handic: upped of our country will 

require a tremendous increase in the number of trained personnel. 

If the 9 million speech and hearing handicapped in the United 
States are to receive speech pathology and audiology services, we will 
need at least 10 times more certificated school pathologists and audi- 

ologists than we now have. I would like to stress that in all the 
statistics I am presenting here I am deliberately erring on the side = 
being conservative. These speech pathologists would work in a 
riety of settings. 

The Cuamman. Doctor, if you had all the funds that were needed 
to train these pathologists and audiologists to get this tenfold increase, 
how long a time would that take ? 

Dr. Matruews. If we set a hypothetical period of time of 10 years 
in which to obtain the number of speech pathologists needed to do 
the job, we would have to immediately begin to train no less than 
1,500 speech pathologists and audiologists per year. At the present 
time we are training 400 of these individuals. I might say that the 
estimate of having 20,000 speech pathologists and audiologists avail- 
able by 1970 is a very, very conservative estimate of the number 
actually needed. 

And I might say further that this estimate of 20,000 speech pathol- 
ogists needed to do the job is a figure which refers to those needed 
to do only one kind of job and that is the job of providing direct 
services to the handicapped in speech and hearing. 

This figure does not provide for the addition of the necessary pro- 
fessors and teachers in our colleges who are going to train a future 
generation of speech pathologists. 

This 20,000 figure does not take into consideration the training of 
the future research workers to push back the frontiers of knowledge 
in this particular field. 

The 20,000 figure is a figure of the actual clinical workers who would 
work directly with the individual with the speech and hearing 
handicap. 

Now, in order to do this particular job, as I have indicated before, 
we have got to look forward very realistically to some measures that 
will make it possible for us to recruit personnel to the field and to 
recruit personnel in such numbers that we can begin to train a mini- 
mum of 1,500 speech pathologists and audiologists each year. 

At the present time in the United States, as has already been pointed 
out by some previous testimony, we have a mere handful of training 
centers that are actually equipped to do the job. 

For example, at the present time in the United States there are only 
30 universities training to the doctorate level in speech pathology and 
audiology. There are only 40 institutions training to the master’s 
level. Many of these institutions have the staff and clinical facilities 
to train more speech pathologists and audiologists. Their problem 
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is to recruit students who can afford the added expense of 2 or 3 years 
of graduate training beyond the bachelor’s degree. 

Although some universities and a few private health agencies have 
been able to provide some slight financial support for graduate stu- 
dents in speech pathology and audiology, I am convinced that it will 
not be possible to recruit the required numbers to this profession with- 
out a substantial increase in funds for the support of graduate study 
in the field. 

I could also point to many institutions in the country which could 
expand their training fac ilities considerably if they were able to re- 
ceive some slight financial aid to support staff or to purchase some 
of the equipment. required in certain aspects of graduate training in 
speech pathology and audiology. Once, again, I feel the expenditure 
of a few thousand dollars in some of these institutions would be a very 
wise investment in the sense that it would immediately lead to the 
training of more of the required personnel in speech pathology and 
audiology. 

I believe that Senate Joint Resolution 127 is a most carefully con- 
ceived plan to alleviate the shortage of clinical personnel in speech 
pathology and audiology. I think the framers of this bill are to be 
congratulated in writing a piece of legislation which is free of the 
weaknesses contained in earlier legislation, namely, Public Law 85- 
926, 

As you gentlemen know, Public Law 85-926 is a highly restricted 
piece of legislation which has been interpreted to limit the expenditure 
of funds to the training of teachers of the mentally retarded. Al- 
though Public Law 85-926 was intended primarily to alleviate some 
personnel problems in the area of mental retardation, the legislation 
has been interpreted in such a fashion that it is not able to help train 
research workers in the field nor is it able to aid in the direct training 
of teachers of the retarded. 

The time and financial ceilings of Public Law 85-926 have been 
unduly restrictive. The mechanism of awarding funds to State de- 
partments of education has placed undue burdens on the personnel of 
State departments of education. Public Law 85-926 has not provided 
safeguards which Senator Hill and his colleagues have written into 
Senate Joint Resolution 127 to insure that F ederal funds will be spent 
In institutions qualified to do the training job. I think it is especially 
noteworthy that the framers of Senate Joint Resolution 127 have 
found the means of eliminating the weaknesses of Public Law 85-926. 

Those of us in the profession of speech pathology and audiology 
have been deeply concerned with the shortage of trained personnel in 
our field. The American Speech and Hearing Association, as the re- 
sponsible, professional association in the field of speech pathology and 
audiology, has devoted many years of study to devising ways of re- 
cruiting more able people to meet the needs of the speech and hear- 
ing handicapped individuals in our country. We have given very 
careful consideration to Senate Joint Resolution 127. We feel that a 
great deal of care has gone into the preparation of this legislation. 
Speaking in behalf of the American Speech and Hearing Associa- 
tion, and the profession of speech pathology and audiology in the 
United States, and speaking as an individual whose professional 
career has been in speech pathology and audiology for the past 25 
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years, I am convinced that the approach proposed in Senate Joint 
Resolution 127 appears to be the most feasible method we can use to 
secure the personnel required if we are to make useful, taxpaying 
citizens of the millions of speech and hearing handic: apped in the 
United States—most of whom are not presently receiving adequate 
services because of the desperate shortage of trained personnel in the 
speech and hearing field. 

The Cuarman. Any questions, Senator Brunsdale? 

Senator Brunspate. No; I have no questions except that I want to 
make a statement. 

I appreciate the fact that those of you who testify here are wholly in 
support of the approach made by Senate Joint Resolution 127. It 
really is encouraging, most of them supporting, at least those I have 
heard, supporting the resolution, and not opposing the resolution 
strenuously as some have in the past. 

Dr. Matrrnews. I am sure that the profession of speech pathology 
and audiology in the United States is not only supporting but very 
enthusiastically supporting and is most grateful for the bill. We are 
grateful to the framers of this legislation for the job they have done. 

The Cuairman. Doctor, we are certainly very grateful to you. You 
have brought us another very excellent statement and we appreciate it. 

Dr. Matrnews. Thank you very much. 

The Cuamman. Thank you, sir. 

Now, Dr. George H. Shames. 

You are the associate director of the speech clinic and the associate 
professor of speech at the University of Pittsburgh; is that correct ? 

Dr. Suames. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. I will put in the record at this point a brief bio- 
graphical summary and account of your activities and we would like 
now to have you proceed in your own way. 

Dr. Suames. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for the oppor- 
tunity. 

(The summary of background of George Shames, Ph. D., is as 
follows :) 





BIOGRAPHY OF GEORGE SHAMES, PH. D. 


Dr. George Shames is associate director of the speech clinic and associate pro- 
fessor of speech at the University of Pittsburgh. Dr. Shames received his docto- 
rate from the University of Pittsburgh in 1952 in the field of speech pathology. 
He is the author of many research publications in the field of speech pathology 
and psychology. He holds advanced certification in the American Speech and 
Hearing Association and is a fellow of the association. He is president of the 
clinical speech and heering division of the Pennsylvania Speech Association and 
chairman of the research committee for the American Association for Cleft Palate 
Rehabilitation. 


STATEMENT OF DR. GEORGE H. SHAMES, CHAIRMAN, CLINICAL 
SPEECH AND HEARING DIVISION, PENNSYLVANIA SPEECH ASSO- 
CIATION 


Dr. Suames. Gentlemen, your invitation to testify at these hearings 
concerned with Senate Joint Resolution 127 was most welcome. E spe- 
cially so since you are seeking the comments of the people involved in 
the day-to-day work of the profession of speech pathology and audi- 
ology. Although I cannot speak officially for the Speech and Hearing 
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Association of Pennsylvania, since I only recently knew of my partici- 
pation here, I am sure our members would endorse their chairman’s 
comments. 

The CHamrman. You are the president, are you not, sir? 

Dr. Suames. The elected chairman, which would be similar to that. 

The CHatrrMan. You are the highest ranking man in the association. 

Dr. Suames. The duly elected executive officer. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. Isee. 

Dr. Suames. I would like to confine my remarks today specifically 
to some of the dimensions which may be applied to this legislation by 
the university training center. For the past 10 years I have been inti- 
mately involved in the growth and development of a university train- 
ing center and in the actual clinical training of speech pathologists and 
audiologists. Such close and continuous contact with this aspect of the 
field, the training and education of graduate students in speech pathol- 
ogy and audiology, has educated me to some of the more obvious and 
urgent needs of our profession as a whole and of training in particular. 

I believe that our presence here today is adequate evidence of our 
appreciation of the seriousness and debilitating effects of a speech or 
hearing handicap. Being unable to hear or express oneself interferes 
with the total emotional, intellectual, social, and vocational growth of 
an individual and constitutes a continuous drain on the productivity 
of a substantial portion of our population. 

I do not know if the committee has had the time or the opportunity 
to visit a speech and hearing clinic or to observe a public school speech 
pathologist or audiologist at work but you would see individuals 
with articulation so poor they could not be understood, stuttering be- 
havior so bizarre, voice patterns so ugly that these people quit talking, 
they quit school, they do not fulfill their potential for education, 
they seek work that will not reveal their problem and sometimes they 
develop emotional problems so serious that they contemplate suicide. 


The CHairman. You mean they become terribly disturbed and 
embarrassed ? 


Dr. Suames. That is right. 

I only mention this now because I do not wish to have us lose 
sight of the meaning of these problems we are discussing today in 
the light of the many statistics and numbers to which you will be 
exposed. 

We are concerned here with providing more and better professional] 
help for individuals having communication problems. 

To point up this need, I will refer to Pennsylvania, the area with 
which I am most familiar. In Pennsylvania there is an estimated 
384,982 children and adults with speech problems. Some 75,000 of 
these are school-aged children being serviced by 350 speech patholo- 
gists. The result is an average caseload of 214. 

The CuarrmMan. That is a pretty heavy load. 

Dr, SHames. It isa very heavy load. 

Through some further arithmetic computation we see that 400 
more public school speech pathologists are needed to bring this case- 
load down to 100 per speech pathologist, which is still an imposing 
figure and permits far less than the optimum atmosphere for a truly 
therapeutic experience. These figures still do not provide for over 
300,000 non-school-aged people with speech and hearing problems in 
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Pennsylvania. Although there are many facets to these problems, 
the shortage of competent professional people st: ands out. 

We can now address ourselves to the role of the university training 
center and what we can do about these problems. 

The functions of the training center can be reduced to three very 
broad general areas, that of training and educating graduate students 
in the skills and attitudes of their profession, research on the pre- 
vention and treatment of speech and hearing problems, and the dy- 
namies of communication and finally providing a clinical service to 
society. 

These three types of activities are interrelated and depend on one 
another for growth and progress. Legislative support for anyone 
of these, in this instance, training, will be beneficial to all three, just 
as past and present legislative support for research has been bene- 
ficial to the training of clinicians. This is being mentioned here 
because it is our job not only to train speech pathologists and audio- 
logists in the skills of alleviating speech and hearing problems, but 
also to train them to train others in these skills. It would seem 
very shortsighted to think that the present facilities of our training 
centers can go on without reinforcement. 

It becomes our job to select and encourage some for the career of 
the clinician and some for the career of the supervisor, teacher, and 
researcher. 

An edneation for a career in these areas is not a short-term process. 
In most instances, clinical certification by the American Speech and 
Hearing Association requires 3 years of graduate training beyond the 
baccalaureate degree. 

These estimates of the length of time spent in graduate training 
are based on our experiences in our own training center and are typical 
of the experiences at other centers. An academic experience of such 
duration imposes very real economic and personal problems for the 
graduate student. It means delaying his financial meome. 

As a result, in many instances graduate training becomes too pro- 
hibitive to undertake, or the economic and personal pressures of being 
without an income interferes with the training that has been started. 

I cannot think of a more frustrating time of life than that of the 
graduate student. 

The proposed legislation would no doubt alleviate a very serious 
situation in this regard and stimulate the recruiting of graduate stu- 
dents. Some students who heretofore would be unable to go to grad- 
uate school for finencial reasons, could proceed and enter this profes- 
sion. while others who should go on for the Ph. D. would be able to 
continue and deal with the higher level functions of speech pathology 
an audiology. 

The Crarmman. As you know, we are having trouble getting men 
to work in the medical profession because of this problem. It takes 
so long and costs so much and, as you say, it delays their earning a 
financial income. 

We have the same problem here. Except, I might say this—and 
I believe the doctor would agree with me—I believe the financial in- 
comes of the = ‘tor would probably be more promising when he fi- 
nally got to it than would be the financial income of the speech path- 
ologists and audiologists. 
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Dr. Suames. I would agree with that. 
The Cuarrman. I do not mean for all. 
Dr. Suames. Yes. The rewards during this time are so remote and 

intangible that it isa problem. 

At our own training center we have had some limited experiences 
in assessing the effects of financial aid on student recruitment. When 
our graduate program first started, the student body was composed 
of approximately 10 to 15 students w orking for the master’s degree. 
About 80 percent of these students were from the immediate local 
community. With the advent of financial aid for the students in the 
forms of assistanceships, traineeships and fellowships, this figure has 
grown to approximately 50 graduate students, of whom about 20 are 
pursuing the Ph. D. About 50 percent of these students are receiv- 
ing some form of financial aid. 

“Tt is felt that our present financial aid program has had a stimu- 
lating effect on the total size and quality of our student body, financed 
as well as nonfinanced. It was also interesting to note that con- 
comitant with this growth has been a change in the geographic back- 
ground of these students. 

Whereas, before almost all of our students were from the immediate 
area, presently almost 60 percent of our students are from out of State 
and represent a wide range of locales. On the national picture of 
distributing professional personnel, this could be quite important, 
since it means that some 60 percent of our students will be fairly mo- 
bile at least in terms of the area of the training center, and these 
students will be more likely either to return to their home area or 
go to some other area where their skills at various levels are needed. 

However, this growth has not taken place without its problems for 
the training center. Plans for expansion of physical facilities as well 
as staff had to be developed and put into operation. These expansions 
have involved fuaneial support from the university and from the 
community as well as various private and public agencies. With our 
constant self-appraisal we are keenly aware of the areas which still 
need attention and support in our training programs. 

As legislative programs develop, such as the one under discussion, 
all phases of our training programs must grow and expand and will 
need appropriate support. But in the ultimate dimension, that: is the 
service being given to the speech and hearing handicapped, our ex- 
perience has been most favorable and rew arding. We have seen our 
students take their place professionally in hospitals, rehabilitation 

centers and school systems. We have also been able to see our more 

advanced trained people pioneer both service and training in areas 
which previously had been completely undeveloped in dealing with 
speech and hearing problems. 

Although our training center has been most fortunate in obtaining 
financial aid from various public and private agencies, other training 
centers in various parts of the United States have been much less 
fortunate. As a result, these training centers have been unable to 
fulfill their full potentiality for training. These would constitute 
very good training programs with competent personnel who, because 
of the lack of fellowship and financial aid programs, are not able to 
attract graduate students in their own areas. 
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This becomes especially important for the undeveloped area 
where the probability of the professional worker remaining in the 
home area would be increased by their receiving training in that area. 
Because there are only 30 institutions in the United States offering 
graduate work in speech pathology and audiology at the Ph, D. lev el 
many students find it necessary to take on added expenses in pursuing 
their professional training away from home. They are not only leav- 
ing the undeveloped area where training and service is needed, but 
they are also entering into a more expensive course of training. The 
present legislation could have a direct etfect on the ultimate develop- 
ment of speech and hearing service and training in these areas of the 
United States which are now without such programs. 

In summary, we know fairly well the extent of the consumer needs 
for therapeutic services of speech pathologists and audiologists. In 
Pennsylvania alone the figure approximates 400,000 people. We also 
have defined quantitatively the need for competent speech pathologists 
and audiologists necessary for dealing with these problems. The na- 
tional figure is approximately 20,000. Our experiences indicate that 
fellowship and financial aid programs have a stimulating and favor- 
able result in recruiting people into this professional training. 

The proposed legislation introduced by Senator Hill and his col- 
leagues is imperative and it is my hope that this committee will sup- 
port this legislation and that it will be handled most expeditiously. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarmman. Any questions, Senator Brunsdale? 

Senator Brunspatr. You say, doctor, that about 50 percent of the 
students are receiving some form of financial aid. Where did they 
get that aid? 

Dr. Suames. In part this comes from the university in the form of 
assistantships, from grants of the Cerebral Palsy Association, and the 
National Society for Crippled Children, and in part from the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

Senator Brunspaue. Thank you. 

The Carman. Any other questions? 

Senator Brunspae. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Doctor, you brought us another splendid statement 
and we want you to know we appreciate it very much. 

Yesterday I placed in the record a letter from Senator Saltonstall, 
of Massachusetts. Today I have a letter from Senator Kennedy, of 
Massachusetts. I read from Senator Saltonstall’s letter an excerpt 
supporting the purposes of Senate Joint Resolution 127. 

In placing this letter of Senator Kennedy’s in the record I would 
like to read the final and concluding paragraph. 


In my judgment, this resolution can do much to allow the many children in 
our country who are suffering from this impairment to reach their full poten- 
tialities. As one who has for many years been acquainted with the work in 
Massachusetts of the Clarke School for the Deaf, I am certain that a resolution 
along the lines of S.J. Res. 127 will be of substantial help. 


The Cuatrman. I place this letter in the record at this point. 
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(The letter from Senator John F. Kennedy is as follows:) 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 
April 21, 1960. 
Hon, Lister HILL, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR HILL: I am sorry that I cannot appear personally to speak 
on behalf of S.J. Res. 127, of which I am one of the cosponsors. 

I believe that this resolution would be of significant help in providing teachers 
for the education of the deaf. Deafness is an impairment which can be greatly 
alleviated by rehabilitation through the services of speech pathologists and 
audiologists who can properly diagnose and treat the handicapped. At the 
present time our universities are not training a sufficient number of specialists 
in this field, and it is time that we attack this problem on a national basis. 

In my judgment, this resolution can do much to allow the many children in 
our country who are suffering from this impairment to reach their full potenti- 
alities. As one who has for many years been acquainted with the work in 
Massachusetts of the Clarke School for the Deaf, I am certain that a resolution 
along the lines of S.J. Res. 127 will be of substantial help. 

With every good wish. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

The Cuarrman. Dr. Wilkerson, is there anything you would like 
to add now ? 

Dr. Witkerson. No, thank you, Senator. You are very kind and 
gracious. 

The CHatrman. I commented yesterday, as we closed our hearing, 
on the very excellent statements we have had. And certainly today 
we have had some very fine, challenging statements, most excellent, 
and we want to thank all of you. 

The subcommittee will now stand in recess. 

( At 11:40 a.m, the subcommittee recessed.) 











APPENDIX 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND WELFARE, Paut L. 
WINSOR, COMMISSIONER 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


In discussing the progress made over the past year by the Inter-Agency Com- 
mittee on Special Education, (formed within the Department of Healh and 
Welfare and the Department of Education) which is concerned with setting 
up a program for special service for exceptional children, Dr. David Duncan, 
Chief of the Section of Maternal and Child Health and Crippled Children’s 
Services, said 12 categories of exceptional children have been agreed upon and 
defined by the committee: 

(1) Mentally retarded—educable. 

(2) Mentally retarded—trainable. 

(3) Mentally retarded—severe. 

(4) Preschool mentally retarded with the same three classes as outlined 
above. 

(5) Academically retarded. 

(6) Mentally superior. 

(7) Emotionally disturbed. 

(8) Profoundly deaf. 

(9) Hard of hearing and speech defects. 

(10) Totally blind. 

(11) Visual defects. 

(12) Physically handicapped: cerebral palsy, polio, cardiac disability and 

allergies. 

Dr. Duncan stated that the Inter-Agency Committee has been officially desig- 
nated the working committee established by section 7, chapter 120 SLA 1959. 
The following persons have been named to the committee: 

Dr. Theo. J. Norby, Commissioner of Education (chairman). 

Commissioner Paul L. Winsor, Department of Health and Welfare. 

James Hawkins, Director, Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Dr. John B. K. Smith, Director, Division of Mental Health. 

Dr. David Duncan, Chief, Maternal and Child Health and Crippled Children’s 
Services. 

Margaret Johnson, Director, Division of Social Services. 

Ray Hrusehka, Director, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

Marjorie Morris, Director of Social Services, Division of Welfare. 

George P. Spartz, Child Welfare Supervisor, Division of Welfare. 

John Eichman, Education Specialist, Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

The basic plan chosen by the Inter-Agency Committee for the education of the 
exceptional children is that of special classes in the regular schools with foster 
care made available when necessary. This plan embodies modern methods of 
providing for the education of children with special needs while permitting 
them to remain in their own home environment. Principally, for this reason, 
this plan was chosen rather than that of special institutions for the education 
of the handicapped which would have required large capital expenditures and 
create problems of staffing. 

The Inter-Agency Committee has also worked out a plan for the next several 
years which will coordinate the various agencies who are members of the com- 
mittee and pool their resources so that progress may be made in solving the 
educational problems of the exceptional children. 

To date the committee has surveyed the existing facilities for physical and 
mental evaluation as well as medical, social, vocational and educational fol- 
lowup. Also a survey is being made of Alaska to locate the handicapped chil- 
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dren and to determine their type of handicap and the degree of service that will 
be needed. To date over 2,500 cases have been reported in, Dr. Duncan stated, 
some with relatively minor handicaps and some with very severe or multiple 
handicaps. However, of this 2,500 only those from ages 5 to 18, who can benefit 
by academic training, are included under the provisions of chapter 120 SLA 
1959. 

The present resources and efforts of all groups, official and voluntary, are 
meeting the needs of less than 5 percent of these children. 

While progress has been slow in rendering the needed services to this group 
of children because of the small resources available to each agency, gains have 
been made, Dr. Duncan stated. Under the Division of Health a speech and 
hearing program is well established in southeastern Alaska and the Child Study 
Center at Anchorage, now its third year, has expanded its diagnostie services, 
Also active are the mental health teams under the Division of Mental Health. 
Several independent school districts, such as Anchorage, Ketchikan and Fair- 
banks, assisted by limited funds from the State Department of Education, have 
set up special classes for mentally retarded children and for those having speech 
and hearing defects. 

Dr. Duncan pointed out that further accomplishments during the past year 
included the greater responsibility taken by the military installations for evalua- 
tion and special education of handicapped dependents. He praised the private 
groups working in Alaska for the handicapped child, such as the Alaska Crip- 
pled Children’s Association which maintains and has increased the facilities 
of the treatment center at Anchorage and which is starting a new center at 
Fairbanks. Several associations have been formed in Alaska recently by parents 
of handicapped children at Anchorage, Fairbanks and Ketchikan and those 
associations are rendering valuable service in solving the problems of these 
groups of children. 


SPEECH AND HEARING THERAPY PROGRAM, QUARTERLY REPORT, OCTOBER, 
NOVEMBER, DECEMBER 1959 


The principal accomplishments in the speech and hearing therapy program 
for the quarter ending December 31 were as follows: 

1. The expansion of the Southeast program to include Hoonah, Pelican, 
Tenakee, Skagway, and Klukwan. 

2. A field trip to Fairbanks and Anchorage by the consultant to meet with the 
nurses and administrators at the university and in the department of education. 

3. The organization of a speech and hearing program at Homer. 

4. The allotment of a revolving loan fund by the Sitka chapter of the Alaska 
crippled children’s association to give annual assistance to a teacher who will 
go from that area to get advanced work in speech or hearing. 

5. The purchase of an audiometer by the Sitka chapter of the ACCA using 
the Scotty memorial fund as part payment. 

6. Meeting with members of the previous ACCA chapter in Wrangell to plan 
for the reactivation of the chapter in that area. 

7. An intensified effort to give as many individuals as possible a knowledge 
of speech and hearing needs in Alaska and what can be accomplished for them, 
with particular emphasis on the training and education of the preschool deaf 
child. 

8. Interviews to urge support of legislation in Congress having to do with 
grants-in-aid and fellowships for training teachers of the deaf, speech patholo- 
gists, and audiologists. 

JUNEAU 


Mrs. Isaak is again giving assistance to children with speech and hearing 
problems at St. Ann’s parochial school. Her work there has consisted mainly 
of speech improvement for articulation and voice problems. The children have 
class twice a week and are given help through speech games, drills, poems, choral 
readings, the tape recorder, and the construction of individual speech hooks. 
Mrs. Isaak is also giving speech-improvement demonstrations to the first grade 
through speech games. The hearing testing, organized by Miss Phyllis Grieve 
and assisted by Mrs. Isaak and volunteers, will be completed in January. After 
recommendations have been made by Mrs. Henrietta Krantz, consultant, Mrs. 
Isaak will set up a class of speech reading to help children with hearing 
problems. 
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Work with preschool children includes therapy for a cleft palate child and 
two children with articulation problems. 

Serving on a volunteer basis, Mrs. Edith Brooks has begun work on the case 
file which, because of insufficient clerical help, has not been kept up to date. 
When it is completed, it will mean a distinct saving of time for both professional 
and clerical staff. 

The Taku Talkers, under the supervision of Mrs. Marcus Jensen, have had 
five meetings since October 13. To date, they have approximately 15 members. 
Through referrals from the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and private 
sources, service has been given to nine adults. This service included audiometric 
threshold tests, speech-hearing tests, and hearing-aid consultations. 


KETCHIKAN 


With no speech and hearing therapist in the Ketchikan Independent School 
District, the need for at least a part-time worker in the Ketchikan area is 
urgent. Plans to provide assistance for some of the more urgent cases will 
be made early in the new year. The Philip Moore chapter, under the capable 
leadership of Mrs. Olga Pritchett, is continuing its efforts to support the speech 
and hearing program, both by contributions and by personal assistance. Much 
of the therapy material used in several areas of the program has originated in 
Ketchikan. 

SITKA 


A combination speech and remedial reading position set up in the Sitka In- 
dependent Schools this year under the able leadership of Mrs. Myrtle Bryant is 
progressing most successfully, according to reports of administrators and teach- 
ers. Mrs. Bryant has 20 sessions of speech therapy each week, with much 
speech work being accomplished in the 40 sessions of remedial reading. 

Mrs. Bryant, who spent the summer doing advanced work in speech, generously 
returned the scholarship fund put at her disposal by the Sitka chapter of the 
Alaska Crippled Children’s Association, with the suggestion that it be made a 
permanent arrangement, offering annual assistance to teachers who are in- 
terested in further study in these fields. The chapter voted to set up this fund 
and, in so doing, is in line with legislation now before Congress. S.J. Res. 127, 
introduced by Senator Hill, provides assistance through scholarships and grants 
to prospective teachers of the deaf, speech pathologists, and audiologists. The 
consultant, as an ASHA legislation coordinator of the liaison legislative com- 
mittee of the Speech and Hearing Association, has worked to encourage citizens 
throughout the State to urge that their Congressman support this and similar 
legislation. If passed, Alaska stands to gain considerably since our programs 
for those handicapped by speech and hearing defects are just getting underway, 
and progress to date has been considerably retarded by the inability to recruit 
trained personnel. 

The Sitka chapter of the Alaska Crippled Children’s Association voted also 
to augment the Scotty memorial fund sufficiently to make possible the purchase 
of an audiometer. The fund was turned over to the speech and hearing program 
in Sitka by Mrs. Evelyn Rogers. Mrs. Rogers was instrumental in initiating 
the fund and hoped, when it was set up, that it could be used for this type of 
purchase. Scotty, well remembered by citizens of Sitka, was a man who, al- 
though deaf, managed to endear himself to the hearts of many individuals in 
that community. Mrs. B. E. McBrayer, serving as chairman of the speech and 
hearing committee for the ACCA, met with the consultant and Mrs. Shennett, 
school nurse, to consider the type of audiometer which would best meet the 
needs of the area. The purchase of this audiometer will not only serve the 
Sitka area, but will release equipment belonging to the division of health for 
service in other communities. 

Screening in the Sitka schools has been largely completed, thanks to the 
assistance of the volunteers who worked with Catherine Shennett and the pub- 
lic health nurse, Miss Althea Calvert. Mrs. McBrayer has done screening and 
threshold testing in the Front Street School, while screening in the Baranof 
School has been done by Mrs. Lucille Peterson, Mrs. Mary Frank, and Mrs. 
Virginia Moy. Mrs. Bruce Matthews has continued to serve the program by 
typing therapy material and keeping the Sitka case files up to date. The guild, 
organized under the Alaska Crippled Children’s Association, is in need of 
workers to replace those who have left the community, and the consultant is 
hoping that more workers will be inspired to help with preschool children. 
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Mount Edgecumbe 


The program in the hospital at Mount Edgecumbe has been enriched by the 
use of the sound-treated testing and therapy rooms on the ground floor. Mrs. 
Tomi Dammann has taken over in the absence of Mrs. Ruth VerBrugghen, whose 
illness kept her from returning to the work and who now has left Alaska, we 
regret to say. The distance from the fourth floor to the therapy room, thought 
at first to create a problem, has become an advantage since Mrs. Dammann uses 
the walk and the ride down the elevator as a time for conversation and re- 
laxation. In this way rapport is established by the time the child reaches the 
therapy room and is thus ready for work. 

Speech reading classes in the high school will be continued under the direction 
of Mrs. Flo Sparling, beginning early in the year. Speech instruction for the 
freshmen is being incorporated with remedial reading and language work in a 
course given by Mrs. Donna Carr. 

Sheldon Jackson 


Threshold tests and rechecks have followed the annual screening at Sheldon 
Jackson Junior College and have been conducted by Miss Ann DeGrazia, school 
nurse. <A class for speech (lip) reading is being planned and will get underway 
in January. 

PETERSBURG 


Screening of hearing, completed in the Petersburg School by Mrs. Knute 
Thompson and Mrs. Russell C. Smith, has been directed by Mrs. Bea Espeseth, 
public health nurse, who has also completed the threshold tests. Mrs. Ruth 
Sandvik, part-time worker with the Department of Education, has continued 
her speech and speech-reading instruction for a severely hard of hearing boy in 
the Petersburg School. 

The course in speech, speech 271, planned through the University of Alaska 
for this fall, had to be postponed because of the absence of the consultant dur- 
ing September and much of October. Plans have been considered to offer it at 
the end of the summer vacation and, in so doing, work off the greater share of 
required hours before the beginning of school. A conference with Dr. Keller at 
the university clarified the possibility of offering graduate credit to teachers 
having their B.A. degrees since the course would be offered as an extension 
course of the university. 

WRANGELL 


Encouraged by Mrs. Kay Plummer who became interested during her work in 
speech at Sheldon Jackson summer session in 1959, Wrangell chapter of the 
ACCA met to reactivate their chapter. Assured of the need in that area, they 
have allocated some of the money held from the previous chapter for the pur- 
chase of equipment that can be used for work in speech and hearing, both at 
Wrangell School and at Wrangell Institute. 

Rechecks recommended for 1959 were completed in Wrangell School and plans 
for the annual screening have been made. Either the audiometer that is usually 
kept in Petersburg or the audiometer from Wrangell Institute will be used. 


Wrangell Institute 


Meetings with teachers at Wrangell Institute provided a beginning for the 
year’s program in speech and hearing. It is to be hoped that some arrangement 
can be made in the coming months to provide assistance, not only for children 
who need training for better use of their hearing aids, but for children who 
need speech readings as well. 

Threshold tests for all children recommended for recheck and for the children 
referred by Dr. Sparling have been completed and the screening of the 8-, 11-, 
and 14-year-olds will be a project for the near future. 


ANCHORAGE AND FAIRBANKS 


Followup of work done at nurses’ workship was made possible by a field trip 
that incorporated meetings with nurses in both the Fairbanks and Anchorage 
areas. While in Fairbanks, the consultant was also able to confer with Dr. 
Keller as to speech courses that would be available to teachers both in summer 
sessions and as an extension of the university in smaller communities. A meet- 
ing with sisters and teachers of the Catholic schools in Fairbanks revealed the 
fact that one of their teachers, Mrs. Hazel Nowinski, is a qualified teacher of the 
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leaf. Mrs. Nowinski will be in Fairbanks during the school year 1960-61. 
Considering the number of children in that area with severe hearing losses and 
the difficulties encountered by Anchorage in the recruitment of a trained teacher 
of the deaf, it would be well to take advantage of the fact that there is such a 
teacher available. 

Meetings with the nurses in Anchorage gave evidence of the need for council 
and close cooperation between speech therapists, audiometrists, and nurses who 
nust provide, in many cases at least, the followup with parents. Conferences 
with the teacher of the class for deaf and the school therapists emphasized our 
need to work out more of our problems by getting together for discussion. 


HOMER 


interest in the organization of a speech and hearing program was aroused in 
Homer when Mr. C. Eugene Kingsley, State director of the Alaska Crippled 
Children’s Association, told members of the Homer chapter that Mrs. Gay Reyn- 
ids, who had organized and conducted the Juneau-Douglas speech hearing pro- 
sram was to be a permanent resident there. Not only was the chapter in- 
spired to raise money for the project, but the PTA allocated a fund to help initi- 
ite the program. <A conference with Mr. Hill, superintendent of the school, 
together with a survey of the children, offered convincing proof that such a 
rogram was needed. Community interest was indicated by three volunteer 
rroups that have been meeting to make materials for therapy. 

Additional information from other areas in the Kenai Peninsula suggested the 
advisability of planning for an itinerant therapist. Conferences with Mr. How- 
ard Matthews and Dr. Norby, of the department of education, and Dr. Duncan 
and Mr. Gronvall, of the department of health and welfare, resulted in a coopera- 
tive arrangement made possible by the allotment of unexpended MCH funds ac- 
quired through the assistance of Dr. Edith Sappington of Children’s Bureau. 
The plan as set up includes the employment of Mrs. Reynolds as a half-time 
teacher for the department of education, with the division of health to provide 
travel and per diem. This service will mean assistance for children in school, 
who, because of speech or hearing handicaps, are unable to cope with the regular 
school program, plus help for preschool children and parents who are in need of 
onsultation. Mrs. Reynolds, because of the travel assistance, will be able to 
over such areas as Kenai, Ninilchik, Clam Gulch, as well as Homer. 


EXPANSION OF SPEECH AND HEARING SERVICES 
Services of the speech-hearing consultant were extended to include Hoonah 
and the work there was scheduled at a time when Mr. David Phelps, of the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, was also working in that area. His as- 
sistance and the possibilities of closer cooperation in future planning should be 
i\dvantageous to both agencies. 

Through the efforts of Miss Frances Pagenkopf. public health nurse, the hear- 
ing testing program for both adults and children has been extended to Pelican, 
Tenakee, Skagway, and Klukwan, with an adult clinie set up in Haines as well. 
Previous to this time, only children in that community had received service. 
Tests completed in these areas were as follows : 


i 





Tenakee | Pelican | Skagway Haines | Kiukwan 


t 
Pp 
noo 





Followup by the consultant has had to be through correspondence alone this 
vear so far as Tenakee and Pelican are concerned, except for a few cases where 
individuals could be seen in Juneau or Hoonah. A followup visit to Haines and 
Skagway is planned for January. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF THE SOUTHEASTERN SPEECH AND HEARING PROGRAM 


The speech and hearing therapy program of southeastern Alaska was originally 
sponsored by three chapters of the Alaska Crippled Children’s Association, 
Juneau-Douglas, Ketchikan, and Sitka, and the division of health. Contributions 
from these chapters have since been augmented by funds from other chapters 
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who have asked for service. The program has been expanded to include these 
areas as larger communities have employed their own speech therapists, but have 
generously continued their support with the understanding that smaller villages 
might be given service. See the following table for a complete financial report 
to January 1, 1960. 


Financial summary of program 








l l l 
Fiscal year Locality Amount | ADH Total | Services | Cost per 
| | | | service ! 
January 1956 to June | Juneau-Douglas ACCA..-| $500.00 |........--|..-------- i eed 
19.56. Mount Point home- | WE Picea ne eee aes steko oie 
makers 
Gl Moe eee, ee OT biscuit he: Pi engedio dee abies 
ee eae 950, 00 |$3, 500. 00 |$5, 653. 57 2 658 $0, 05 
July 1956 to June 1957_..| Juneau Emblem Club-... Nie ee as Sia cekeseaices 
Suman LOures BO A.) TG Oe fen cc cceneclococcoecanteasecucuse 
Veneto rememaenen..) OUR GR IN. ck sete chs alkic. hw tccece 
Juneau-Douglas Speech ft | eee eee sibiemibat cieduinly 
Department. 
Vocational rehabilitation._| 400.00 |_....._.-- ap ates eat eee aan 
ACCA z ee NO Wks ae eke een db ccaedsesk latioaaebes 
Mount Point homemakers OU Oe Pisécintnn boa haseaeedienee te -slaled cS cccecephihaiaal 
RNR cco ccma 1, 000. 00 | 11, 236. 68 15, 773. 43 23, 505 4. 50 
July 1957 to June 1958.._; Sitka_- ee Sees || fh RS ee Se Pee 
See TE BE eo eer Oe. oso ee ce eee ‘ 
Di BAN IS . ocitcnans 500.00 }...-. win cdilielc eaumidutieitte 
Petersburg ACC A... _. 200. 00 itll bis al sccth ali dalaon Ati kate aaa 
St. Ann’s School. ...-_..-- SR Bee ee ak beta ee iy a 
SR NFO cn necidib acon. B/S CURIE Hiss sac Reh eed ale: apace ll ck eaclais Seacehh sanbalehinaa - 
Ketchikan ACCA-_____- SU OO inet tane Ra thee enstedelnecsiceens 
a 62) ae BE eee Re ee ee og cea ae 
Hydaburg ACC A..._.... 30. 82 j.-- ee Oe ek ei aie a i E > 
Annette ACCA... __....- 48.00 |19, 503.61 [23,831.69 | 25,356 4. 44 
July 1958 to June 1959...) Craig ACCA__.._--......- BGO hin Scanian ee Le eaateed datas cigs 
Annette ACCA..._....._-| FE Revcwiecoininwts Satanic ame ach alas mialibins aailoh cate 
Te OU BOC... ot 1 OD Bln sec hed cocecsllsctuccwtenlwiaanbcden 
Ske ROCA. 3...) CONOR 4S. ce ene Ee ee Od eee 
Petersburg ACC A_..._.. NG Bic cbttd ine Gkt once sh consi deembinae odes 
Ratehieey ACA... TOO ee ee 
Mount Edgecumbe_.-.-.._| 500.00 |21, 273. 46 |24, 985. 46 29,107 | 2. 92 
July 1959 to December | Ketchikan ACCA__.__.___ 04:00 45 -5.0.. Bee eS ial 1 2, aia iol vaca anges 
1959. Juneau-Douglas ACC A-__-_} 1,500.00 | 5,704. 50 | 6, 788. 50 22,947 2. 29 














1 Services include threshold hearing tests, sessions of therapy, demonstrations and talks. Screening 
hearing tests are not included. 


2 Includes conferences »1«i consultation with parents and teachers. 


3 The cost per service he first 6 months of 1956 was higher due to numerous expenses of initiating the 
program and lack of trained personnel. 


THE FUTURE OF OUR DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 


Our need for concern as to training for those of our State who have severe 
hearing losses has led to an increased effort to illustrate the type of program 
needed in as many communities as possible. Young people in our secondary 
schools and teachers interested in special work of some kind need to become 
aware of the possibilities for careers in these fields. An intensive project along 
this line has been made possible through the cooperation of Mrs. Ruth Anderson 
and the film library in health education. Three films specifically designed to 
illustrate this type of training have been used constantly through this quarter, 
and will continue to be used as long as requested. ‘“‘Too Young To Say’”’ illus- 
trates a game approach used for testing the hearing of a preschool child. “Reach 
Into Silence” depicts a high school girl who becomes interested in the world of 
silence and trains as a teacher of the deaf. “Thursday’s Children” gives a 
picture of two classes of deaf children whose learning of speech and speech read- 
ing opens new worlds but who, as Thursday's child, “has far to go.” “Good 
Speech for Gary” has also been used in some of our communities to illustrate 
assistance for the speech handicapped child. Talks and showings of these films 
have been as follows: 
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Use of visual aids 


| a Dc 
| “Too ‘Reach | “Thurs- | “Good 
Place | Audience | Young Into | day’s Speech 
| To Say” | Silence” |Children” |for Gary” 
= | | 





| 
Anchora@e.......<.<--<- Therapists-teachers - _. ila eae ee za | x® 1 
PO DOM cknnnccensas RENE cians kncvcskniveonntaxeseneonadans a ; x* | X* 
De MI a iiccccctes arash aici eas oeetlen eaicelioae xX Rs aoe) 
| Catinglie G00i00l... .. 0 cccinicicccaccenant|sostmenuae ide a ~~ 
Witt. sith se Tesehers.. scisideesailestisreaedai ace aint aeeaan Ee x* a - 
er iki deca iaesasiaerancy Decadence nen asas edisllsbsedinbyitaaoesma apkmettinsiee es = 
BEN UII daisies tectliotecnsnsennsieecanacaichastaensanseese Sl isiaitaletsietne Bg i | 
Hoonah wenn n-------] a |. scence te siesidee Nate x 
RO, cnn ccs cn} EE: oh cn kcnannamaemalaeas wisn eciaecigmnnaacs 
I a EES ia . aa 
Petersburg. _....-.---- Da a re Dis nee ae Ett | X* 
| Speech class, high SEGRE. ctancces. debt ieibainnacdians . a  % | 
CN aii aetna .| Practical nurses- ---- ebshesialin Reansbehciskieteaiaeanne x* | 
WEOGRGON - diaccnnaessdn | Future teachers and senior students...|-.--..-.-- ‘a | X* 
BBG iin: cy cess prlaeaeccaehins bea apsmictaadacinbate eee | x* | X* 
OO SSS ae i eabse A Sa acetate ae 
Wrangell Institute _- _.| Older students _____- sidudidnwa nina eee a 
| ‘Teachers and administrators oan x* 





RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FUTURE EFFORTS IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


1. Make early plans for assistance to children in the Ketchikan area who have 
problems of speech and hearing. 

2. The followup of service to Metlakatla, Annette, Craig, Klawock, and Hyda- 
burg. 

3. Expansion of the southeast program to include Kake and Angoon. 

4. Encourage the organization of a class for the deaf at Fairbanks. 

5. Continue educational emphasis of the need to recruit individuals who would 
train to become teachers of the deaf. 

6. Support legislation in Gengress designed to provide grants in aid and 
fellowships for training teachers of the deaf, audiologists, and speech patholo- 
gists. 

TaBLE I.—Period: October, November, and December 





i | 
| Juneau | Ketchi- | Sitka | Total 
kan | 
A. Evaluations: | 
1. Hearing examinations: | 
(a) Child: | | | 
Screening. -......... spt Raijeien cite Nasa ere SS ee 154 | 498 
io oat ee a ee ee 103 4 55 | 162 
Speech perception... .___...--_---_- neal | eee 2 3 
(0) Adult: i 
a acne ss cacewsots [a 2 | 9 
Speech perception. _- é a 2 |. 2 t 
2. Speech examinations__ ‘ - 5 | 2 2 | 9 
3. Recommendations for: 
a SI I i a ia Rl alinicing reba oneal * 
(b) Individual therapy- eas nanan neal j eles 
(c) Speech test- abi e . okie eb. 1 ll 
Oe ae a ee eae |-- enaie 4 
(e) Speech perception en ae | eh | 6 9 
(f) Hearing aid- jects tivaptieende eeisb ined 2 2 
(g) Auricular training pee ar Scie ts Pa et he semi pecnia 1 1 
(hk) Otologist____-- PE EES a eS. ES 6 ie 2 8 
ee. kee eee 20 | 6 26 
gg SE eee oes eS 29 10 39 
(k) Conference: 
tke, Son bases catia i a ; | ee 2 
SUG cco nancusches s bac, e 6 | 6 


4. Otological examinations........................- : 
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who have asked for service. The program has been expanded to include these 
areas as larger communities have employed their own speech therapists, but have 
generously continued their support with the understanding that smaller villages 
might be given service. See the following table for a complete financial report 
to January 1, 1960. 


Financial summary of program 














1 | 
Fiscal year Locality Amount ADH | Total | Services | Cost per 
| Service ! 
enaeiiocne! a iia gaara iia —|—_—_—— Pe . ion iio 
January 1956 to June | Juneau-Douglas ACCA-.--| $500.00 |_.....-.-- Dt eh tr a 
1956. Mount Point home- | BN Big one anc bescuaaanen Sac Giada tacweniewen 
makers. | | 
Ss Ss os PRR es coal SSE ri aes ae 
AB eee 950,00 |$3, 500. 00 | $5, 653. 57 2658 | * $9. 95 
July 1956 to June 1957...) Juneau Emblem Club-_.-.-- UE hncnacchiitbonminsel mah ca sine 
Juneau-Douglas ACCA-.--} 1,000.00 |..-.-.-.--}--2 2. inlet aie > 
Vocational rehabilitation._| 600.00 |_........- PicdGdwnktetadnsedcekt Dain oskietiiobas 
Juneau-Douglas Speech BONO tf. tcxadetisscknee nds swicnnaaiaiil 
Department. | 
Vocational rehabilitation__| 400.00 |_..._____- Sok ya enall calc atime cinema 
ACCA - ei Wee a ea tae acon Ghd dee decesl dene a 
Mount Point homemakers AO iE eridcs dein eG Sten Lincs waieles Peaineeiies 
NOI a os 1,000. 00 | 11, 236. 68 15, 773. 43 23,505 4.50 
July 1957 to June 1958.._; Sitka ‘is son STi ET Ds emtae cae aang coset asxsnuine sited easunne 
Juneau-Douglas ACC A-.-__}| 1,000.00 | 
BERR AOO RB . .cccces 500. 00 
Petersburg ACC A...-- 200.00 |_..- 
St. Ann’s School. .......- 18. 26 
oY Le 3) See | §00.00 
Ketchikan ACC A__.__. 1, 000. 00 
I Reig a: ssn vie caniione 31.00 | | 
Hydaburg ACC A_..--_-- eee hee 
Annette ACCA. .__.....- 48.00 |19, 503.61 |23, 831.69 | 25,356 
July 1958 to June 1959...) Craig ACCA._..___.....--. BE wah cnitiidel winds dateans lean actin chdcueaaeewe 
Annette ACCA.____..._._. POT cccecns Se acieere Deceit pa 
Juneau-Douglas ACC A- PW 1. osc ke Sia canal as ote pastecens 
Se Ge oe i ccctcnans 500. 00 ee a ee oe cede dattAnuegediey 
| Petersburg ACC A_.__..-- MNO rhea Ra Rt oe Be Ne oe 
Deen eee eee ee ee aan SE 
Mount Edgecumbe_-..-.-| 500.00 |21, 273.46 /24,985.46 | 29,107 | 2. 92 
July 1959 to December | Ketchikan ACC A__..____- 34. 00 poate Rice <2 o3y BS . anphk Gita kui 
1959. Juneau-Douglas ACC A---| 1,500.00 | 5,704.50 | 6,788.50 | 22,947 | 2. 29 


\ | | i 





1 Services include threshold hearing tests, sessions of therapy, demonstrations and talks. Screening 
hearing tests-are not included. 


2 Includes conferences #111 consultation with parents and teachers. 


3 The cost per service he first 6 months of 1956 was higher due to numerous expenses of initiating the 
program and lack of trained personnel. 





THE FUTURE OF OUR DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 


Our need for concern as to training for those of our State who have severe 
hearing losses has led to an increased effort to illustrate the type of program 
needed in as many communities as possible. Young people in our secondary 
schools and teachers interested in special work of some kind need to become 
aware of the possibilities for careers in these fields. An intensive project along 
this line has been made possible through the cooperation of Mrs. Ruth Anderson 
and the film library in health education. Three films specifically designed to 
illustrate this type of training have been used constantly through this quarter, 
and will continue to be used as long as requested. ‘“‘Too Young To Say” illus- 
trates a game approach used for testing the hearing of a preschool child. “Reach 
Into Silence” depicts a high school girl who becomes interested in the world of 
silence and trains as a teacher of the deaf. “Thursday’s Children” gives a 
picture of two classes of deaf children whose learning of speech and speech read- 
ing opens new worlds but who, as Thursday’s child, “has far to go.” “Good 
Speech for Gary” has also been used in some of our communities to illustrate 
assistance for the speech handicapped child. Talks and showings of these films 
have been as follows: 
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Use of visual aids 


| | | 

} yy tl . 

| “Too “Reach | “Thurs- | “Good 

Place Audience | Young Into | day’s Speech 


| To Say” Silence”’ en Gary” 


\iccaar ee a rat 











Anchorage._....------ Therapists-teachers_-.._- .....---.---- x? | x®  s 
eG a sic scsiccn da) Certs ns ecbndncwsasanncene noes ae | a . - 
| EEIGH S0NGO0.. . «2 one sesnnnenennnensdalanaeun inci ae Jonnacsnnn= 
| CORRDOINS SEDGO.. 2.6 nniiinccenceesicadslesnseabees Bo ES SESS ng 
WRINOES oc Sidoce doses 5 SII i.e acninesmninionaaiaintesllet Rae x Dee 
| PTA wtp abies oon wo velar ts nds kt ae ciate ene ad meee a 
High SME oe ete Bs, ik seca — be 
WE ta dcc acces 8 ee eekiiiasignediatcntcrpinientinn’s evinnilien aniesiesisighiedbaeiell ‘Sera | X 
Ketehiken.............| Fruture tOnenete.... ..ncccccccce inmeniialeies costae a" ed 
| Nurses.-....--------------------------|-------- anh ae | X* 
Poterebure.. . .....<..<. Id sida ctieeninsn ecsatecnien anon D caupoueedone han Khel ieatailianaie’ sa 
| Speech class, high school. .....--------|---------- | x? By } 
tide eee Practical nurses_ -_-- weit honicnenctn nes ia" | 
Wrangell._.............| Future teachers and senior students_--|-------- oa ae x | 
a a eee | x* | x° 
SIAN. sindeonhs cidadtininescaiminesotidanmentedicein sakes Aen 
Wrangell Institute. --} ee, sienna tarde tetcbaacnibiccaea x* a 
| Teachers and administrators __........}....---.-. } x* | za 
| 





RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FUTURE EFFORTS IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


1. Make early plans for assistance to children in the Ketchikan area who have 
problems of speech and hearing. 

2. The followup of service to Metlakatla, Annette, Craig, Klawock, and Hyda- 
— 

Expansion of the southeast program to include Kake and Angoon. 

4 Encourage the organization of a class for the deaf at Fairbanks. 

5. Continue educational emphasis of the need to recruit individuals who would 
train to become teachers of the deaf. 

6. Support legislation in Gengress designed to provide grants in aid and 
fellowships for training teachers of the deaf, audiologists, and speech patholo- 
gists. 

TaBLE I.—Period: October, November, and December 


| 





| Juneau | *t —— Sitka Total 
! 
A. Evaluations: | 
1. Hearing examinations: 

(a) Child: | | | | 
I i ee ; ee 154 | 498 
Pe | 103 4 55 162 
Speech perception... .................- aa BR teas ckeauus 2 3 

(b) Adult: | | i 
Threshold__ . a7 Weick chaaaae 2 | 9 
Speech perception _- sadcke hala ache aaa tied De Draknnices 2 4 

2. Speech examinations_______- pe tad beeen sors 5 2 | 2 | 9 
3. Recommendations for: 

a) SE oa oii iin icceciee acess loscunkecen eacues ‘ 

1) a or wmacet smakseda aeons Rs : cesad 

(c) Speech test_ tect > oe 10 |. ll 


(d) Speech reading 4 
(e) Speech perception test_. ; | = : 9 
(f) Hearing aid : 5 OP Bika aha = 2 
l 
8 


(g) Auricular training 
(A) Otologist- 


(i) Preferential seating. calsadieca cies cates cel ee lad 20 6 26 
Ce) Beat, cana o> a Sed hens aio eobameae 29 10 39 
(k) Conference: 
EN ca ticied 2 ou oa ona, le ie Riise bards Behe aes 25 
Parent - EE: EY EELS ee res 6 |. ; 6 
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TABLE I. 


3. Educati 
Phe 
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Period: October, November, and December—Continued 


Juneau Ketchi- | Sitka | Total 
kan 
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children in group therapy ed | Te Pickaenws | 32 108 
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( ( 22 f 28 
‘ ‘ i : 6 | t 12 
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TABLE IIT 
Anchorage | Fairbanks | Homer- Total 
Kenai area 
A. Training and publicity: 
OS eae acpi eae a 2 3 7 12 
Bi. SI gos sta os Gani cd asain eae aabeeaaeueion ira sds ss whi ssn tit tole edie tall eis 
ec. Films Lesa ns nioeinean ek adanaal 4 5 4 13 


d. Demonstrations 
e. Supervision sdb to laliacs ctieadlisn dancin Bebebinandte . dee 
f. Meetings or clinics bine bide amin that tn Cae cee 2 2 


i SNE IN so cs acca neatioawell camahdrmbitoee Seite ia shin ndaaia Rbsecucsia cece ks ace aanan 
B. Conferences: | 





i ONES oe os ccecdteceuisades 23 30 | 14 | 67 
De I oe i si aneeaeamcnaansant 6 3 29 38 
Bele eccccccnka Dent ok acme eee 1 1 20 22 
G; VeRmeneer WOPKOES... ... sn ncnencnacouccdac siinuiaiaccomatehiuelusit | 18 18 
TABLE IV 
a ; scniaiecabimaied sails aieqitcieatineiniidls cle el 
Homer | Kenai 


itinerant | 


A. Evaluations: 
1. Hearing examinations, child: | 


Screening __. ohn Sees hod daaneeibncatsione = . 4 - tet oeaee 

SN iwi ccuncaie mekhechekachance icaiet ee 
oe en TIER ae es eS ee ga aie ekcaeauens 25 25 

B. Educational follow-up, therapy: 

a. Number of children in group therapy................................- BS Ictnoaeeakek 
b. Number of periods per week __..........-.-.- oe ae pccme eta ee | We iv ccccokacted 
ce. Number of children in individual therapy__...............-......-----| ih aac 
i, Ee Ge NR OE CONUS se ck enanndcnemee UG ca cccstmnaas 


UNIVERSITY OF ALARAMA, 
COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
University, Ala., April 21, 1960. 
Hon. Lister HILt1, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR Hitt: I understand that hearings will be held on Friday on 
section 2 of Senate Joint Resolution 127 providing a graduate fellowship program 
in speech pathology and audiology. I am delighted to see that apparently 
progress is being made toward the passage of this joint resolution, and I cer- 
tainly hope that you succeed in your efforts. 

You know of my interest in the matter from our previous correspondence, and 
I am simply writing again to express my continued interest and to offer any 
further assistance which I may be able to give. The shortage of speech pa- 
thologists and audiologists becomes more acute each year and consequently such 
legislation is very urgently needed. 

Please don’t hesitate to call on me if there is anything I can do to assist in 
this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
T. EarLeE Jonnson, Head, Department of Speech. 


Det Mar TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, 
Corpus Christi, Tex., May 4, 1960. 
Senate bill S. 3025. 


Hon. Senator Lister HILL, 
Chairman, Senate Labor and Public Health Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: Nursing education in the United States has been going through 
a serious adjustment in the past few years. Without the aid of the practical 
nurses the situation would have been much more serious. The Congress stepped 
in to appropriate funds for practical nurses training and alleviated the situation 
considerably. 
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The hospitals in Corpus Christi have benefited greatly in the practical nursing 
program that has expanded as a result of the congressional appropriation of 
funds. It would be almost a calamity for this program to cease. I hope you 
will take serious note of the immense good that can be done by the passage of 
Senate bill S. 3025. 

Sincerely yours, 
Everett L. WILLIAMS, Dean. 





NATIONAL REHABILITATION ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., April 28, 1960. 
Hon. Lister HILL, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
New Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HILL: I regretted very much that a series of prior commitments 
made it impractical for me to offer oral testimony before the Senate Committee 
on Labour and Public Welfare on Senate Joint Resolution 127, which estab- 
lishes training programs for teachers of the deaf and speech and hearing 
pathologists. The association wants to go on record in support of this legisla- 
tion, and it is requested that this letter be inserted as a part of the record of 
the hearings. 

As you know, the National Rehabilitation Association was the first sponsor 
of legislation to establish training programs for rehabilitation personnel in the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. These training programs are already mak- 
ing a substantial contribution to the development of rehabilitation programs. 
The National Rehabilitation Association recognizes the fact that they are 
unique problems in connection with the training of teachers for the deaf, and 
speech and hearing pathologists, which can justify special emphasis being put 
upon these programs. As a result, the National Rehabilitation Association is 
supporting the legislation. 

In spite of our support of this legislation, however, we would like the com- 
mittee to know that we prefer the general approach to the solution of training 
problems to the categorical approach. We would like to see established in the 
Office of Education a broad training program with authority to provide assistance 
in training of special education teachers for all categories of the disabled. At 
the same time, consideration should be given as to whether the present authority 
of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation is sufficient to enable it to carry out 
its obligations to the general rehabilitation field. 

As you drafted a committee print of Senate Joint Resolution 127, I hope you 
will consider an amendment to the Vocational Rehabilitation Act (Public Law 
565) which would remove the 2-year restriction upon the time that one individual 
can pursue a course of study under the sponsorship of the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. A restriction of this kind does not appear in Senate Joint 
Resolution 127. You may remember that a few years ago you removed the 
restriction as it applied to physicians in physical medicine and rehabilitation, 
but it remains with respect to other training programs. An amendment of this 
kind will not only strengthen existing training programs but will also simplify 
their administration. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
BE. B. WHITTEN, Executive Director. 


THE AMERICAN PARENTS COMMITTER, INC., 
Washington, D.C., May 2, 1960. 
Hon. Lister HI, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR HILL: Realizing that your time for hearings on Senate Joint 
Resolution 127 was very short and that you had many expert witnesses to come 
before you, we have not wished to take your time for testimony. However, we 
would like very much to have the point of view of the American Parents Com- 
mittee appear in the record. Consequently we are attaching with this letter 
a brief statement which we hope you will incorporate in the record. 

Cordially, 
GeEorGE J. Hecut, Chairman. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF GrorGE J. HecntT, CHATRMAN, AMERICAN 
PARENTS COMMITTEE 


The American Parents Committee would like to urge the approval by your 
committee of Senate Joint Resolution 127, a bill for training teachers of the 
deaf. You have had many witnesses before your committee to point out the 
great need for more teachers in this field. You have had demonstrated to you 
how perfectly a deaf child can be trained to speak, to read lips, and to equip 
himself to participate in the world of hearing people. Unless there are enough 
teachers specifically trained in the techniques of teaching the deaf, however, 
many children born deaf will remain forever unable to communicate with the 
hearing world. Not only is this a tragedy for the individual child, but it is a 
loss to the country. Deaf children, like hearing children, have contributions 
they can make to society. Their handicap is not as apparent as that of blindness 
or other more glaring handicaps. Consequently we have been less conscious of 
their need and we have lagged miserably in providing for their education and 
training. 

The bill before you is designed to put money where it is needed most—the 
training of special teachers. Money often makes the difference between a 
teached remaining in the classroom of hearing children and going on to the 
class of deaf children where she is needed so badly. This is because learning 
how to teach lipreading, language, and the other techniques which will develop 
the greatest potential of a deaf child involves special courses which must be 
superimposed on a 4-year college course. Such extra college work takes money 
Often persons who would make excellent teachers of the deaf and really want 
to go into that work cannot do so, simply because they cannot afford it 

We tend to reinforce the testimony of Mrs. Jones, the granddaughter of Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, who, in her testimony before your committee, asked that in 
your report you emphasize that in the assignment of funds under title I first pref- 
erence be given to those teacher training institutions which teach and train by the 
oral method. This seems to us to be the most modern and enlightened method. A 
child trained to read lips and to speak is far better equipped to earn a living and 
take his place in the hearing world than the child who must remain in the lone- 
liness behind a sign language. 

Senate Joint Resolution 127 is a modest bill, but it is a bill which will be of 


tremendous help in a place where special help is needed. We urge your approval 
and speedy Senate passage. 


STATE OF OREGON, 


Salem, Oreg., February 2, 1960. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DearR SENATOR Morse: May I take this means of expressing the hone that the 
current session of Congress will give favorable attention to Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 127. 

As you know, there has, for some time, existed a ecrictical shortage of ade- 
quately trained teachers of those handicapped by deafness. Studies indicate 
that while the educational needs of some 30,000 deaf children of school age re- 
quire the training of some 500 teachers of the deaf annually, fewer than 150 
such teachers are actually in training. 

It is my opinion that the program to be implemented by Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 127 is a constructive step in solution of this problem. 

I am aware that it may be charged that this is simply another sten toward 
Federal control of education. However, as one bearing the responsibility for 
administration of the Oregon State School for the Deaf I can testify from 
firsthand experience that the problem cannot be dismissed quite that easily. 

The realities of the situstion are that even those States who are attempting to 
solve the problem by training their own teachers of the deaf find much of their 
product proselyted across their borders by the competition for teachers of those 
States who have no training facilities. This loss of trained graduates has been 
a serious discouragement to action at the State level. 

For these reasons it seems to me that the only feasible solution is action at 
the Federal level as proposed under S.J. Res. No. 127 and I am, therefore, glad 
to endorse the humane and enlightened purposes of this bill. 

Yours very truly, 


Howe t. APPLING, Jr.. 
Secretary of State. 
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OREGON STATE COLLEGE, 
Corvallis, Oreg., February 29, 1960. 
Senator WAYNE MOoRsE, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR Morse: Regarding S.J. Res. 127 having to do with appropri- 
ations for grants-in-aid to speech pathologists and audiologists, let me say that 
passage of this bill means a great deal to us in the speech and hearing 
profession. 

I trust that you will give this resolution very careful attention; and I hope 
that you will lend it your full support. 

Sincerely yours, 
Eart W. WELLS, 
Chairman, Department of Speech. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS, 
Eugene, Oreg., December 31, 1959. 
Hon. WAYNE L. MORSE, 
U.S. Senator, 
Portiand, Oreg. 


DEAR SENATOR Morse: I write to you in regard to S.J. Res. 127 which we are 
anxious to see passed and which we hope you will support when it comes to the 
floor. 

This legislation was proposed to make available funds with which to en- 
eourage and promote the graduate training of professional personnel in speech 
eorrection and hearing rehabilitation. The bill will result in funds for teach- 
ing, equipment, and fellowships for graduate students in speech pathology 
and audiology. 

The director of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, in cooperation with 
the advisory committee on speech and hearing disorders, will establish and 
conduct this grants-in-aid program. The grants-in-aid will be made only to in- 
stitutions of higher education that enable students who successfully completed 
their educational program to qualify for advanced certification in speech pathol- 
ogy or audiology. The amount of the stipends will be determined by the director. 
We would expect that they would approximate those awarded under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. 

The Advisory Committee on Speech and Hearing Disabilities will consist of 
the director, who will be the chairman and 12 persons appointed by him. The 
terms “speech pathologist” and “audiologist” are used in this resolution since 
terms such as “speech clinician” and “therapist” most frequently connote under- 
graduate training. Congress, in general, continues to be strongly opposed to 
Federal support for other than graduate programs. You will note that there is 
a title I (Training of Teachers of the Deaf) and title II (Training of Speech 
Pathologists and Audiologists) in this legislation. We are naturally interested 
in seeing the entire bill passed as soon as possible. The group interested in 
title I plans to work closely with us in effecting passage. 

Briefly stated our needs in this field are: 

1. We have a desperate shortage of qualified personnel. Please note “quali- 
fied” means those who can work independently at the level of advanced certifica- 
tion with at least a master’s degree. 


2. We have 8 million Americans of all ages suffering from speech and hearing 
disorders. 

3. Twenty thousand speech pathologists and audiologists are needed to prop- 
erly diagnose, train and rehabilitate our speech and hearing handicapped. 

4. At present, there are only 2,000 certified speech pathologists and audio- 
logists and some 5,000 noncertified specialists to cope with this handicapped 
population. 

5. In order to cope with critical shortage of trained personnel, universities 
should be graduating at least 1,500 trained speech pathologists each year. We 
are only graduating 400 each year. 

6. The need for speech pathologists and audiologists is great in all States to 
staff schools, hospitals and community service centers. 
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The attached sheet of statistics will give further justification for this 
legislation. 
Very sincerely yours, 
KENNETH S. Woop, 
Speech and Hearing Clinic, Professor of Spcech. 


DATA FOR SPEECH AND HEARING FIELD 


The following statistics are those used by the American Speech and Hearing 
Association in testimony before Congressman Elliott’s Subcommittee on Special 
Education and Rebuabilitation and which the ASHA Subcommittee on Legislation 
recommends to you. 


Speech problems among children 5 to 19 years of age (continental 
United States only) : 


SONeNG: capes ONTEIN CIO ee deus 49, 782, 000 
PNG T9GD SNCIECNCe: Pereew a ec hcceccccnwnboka 5. 0 
SONEIORE TWUO DEO V RIO oo a ea ee wemem 2, 489, 100 


Speech problems among children under 5 years of age (continental 
United States only) : 


eetamehen Tae Pepainton os ee ee ee ee 21, 019, 000 

PUeteethG TOSCO INCIGENSS,  PORCONG ocx ncn 1:9 

fosrsemered AS0e Prevalenee os oc tcc ee eS 262, 737 
Speech problems among adults (continental United States only) : 

atieted 2080! ponule tint aise se ee te se eek 110, 353, 000 

Betimated 1900 incidence; peresit.... 3 3.0 

Peatinated SEBO peevalenet sists cel ns eee es eek 3, 310, 590 
Speech problems in Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, all ages: 

metineted 1000 papuiation.. 8 et Se ee ds Soe 3, 000, 000 

Estimated 1960 incidence, percent... ane ees 3.0 

Estimated 1960 prevalence____.....__...__-_ ee ee ire CS 102, 000 


Hearing loss problems among children 5 to 19 vears of age (cou- 
tinental United States only) : 


Rtimated 2000: population. acoso ees. 49, 782, 000 
Estimated 1960 incidence, any degree of loss, percent_____--_-_ 3.0 
Estimated 1960 prevalence, any degree of loss___.._.___-.._--- 1, 493, 460 
Estimated 1960 incidence, significant loss, percent__._._._.___-_- 0.7 
Estimated 1960 prevalence, significant loss___..__._._._._._..---_~ 348, 474 


Hearing loss problems among children under 5 years of age (con- 
tinental United States). No surveys available: 


Datinbs ted T0008 nonaiatieiiss 65 bere es AS eS 21, 019, 000 
Estimated 1960 incidence, significant loss, percent._......-_-- 0.3 
Estimated 1960 prevalence, significant loss_.._.cuo.........--_-- 63, 057 
Hearing loss problems among adults (continental United States 
only): 
Betimated 1000 popuiatintise ase b eS  ecelbee ee cs 110, 353, 000 
Estimated 1960 incidence, over 15 years of age, percent______ 2% 
Hstimated 1960 prevalence, over 15 years of age__..-.-----__ 2, 317, 413 


(Overlapping in ages presumed not important to overall incidence figures 
because of conservative estimates used throughout. ) 


Hearing loss problems in Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, all ages: 


meGmaAted 3000 populations - 650638 ok eee eathasensend 3, 000, 000 
Ratimated: 1960 incidence, percents seks see ee cee 1.5 
DOOR” TOC0 DEUVNIONNG os Soi re i ee hee 45, 000 


Estimated grand total of speech and hearing problems in 1960 
(continental United States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico) : 


PGE OOINR sn s ei At ee ene naeed. cies 6, 164, 427 
PROGINS (RODIOINN i. oct os cataisn inte a ei ORB coed 2, 773, 994 
RR: 2. dicscneetin cians Beupassetaciadibs eae oh 8, 938, 371 
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OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 


Monmouth, January 27, 1960. 
Hon. WAYNE LYMAN MORSE, 


U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR Morse: I would appreciate it if you would give favorable 
consideration to Senate Joint Resolution 127 presented during the 86th Congress. 
This resolution proposes to set aside a sum of $3%4 million to develop a program 
of grants-in-aid to provide scholarships and fellowships to public and nonprofit 
schools engaged in preparation of teachers of the deaf, speech pathologists and 
audiologists. 

Bills similar to Senate Joint Resolution 127 have also been introduced in- 
cluding House Joint Resolutions 494, 488, 507, 503, 512, and 50s. 

About 8 million Americans of all ages suffer from speech and hearing im- 
pairments; 30,000 are deaf. These impairments severely affect their efforts 
to become self-supporting, self-sufficient, tax-paying members of their com- 
munities. It is estimated that a child who has a speech or hearing handicap 
can anticipate a 25 percent deficit in earning power in later life unless the 
impairment is corrected. These children, on the average, are 1 year behind 
their grade level in school even though the vast majority have normal intelli- 
gence. The deaf are retarded even more in school because language concepts, 
learned with relative ease by the normal hearing child, must be laboriously 
taught and learned. Only about one out of six people who have speech and 
hearing problems receive help. 

One of the main reasons so few of these people are receiving help is that 
there is an extreme shortage of qualified personnel trained to help these people. 
It has been increasingly difficult during the past several years to recruit and 
train qualified personnel to work with the deaf and those who have speech and 
hearing problems. It is necessary to train some 500 teachers of the deaf 
annually to meet the education needs of some 30,000 deaf children of school 
age, whereas, fewer than 150 teachers are in training. Six of the instiutions 
accredited for the training of teachers of the deaf had no enrolled trainees in 
1959. The need for qualified personnel is particularly urgent since the enroll- 
ment of deaf children in special schools or classes jumped from an annual in- 
crease, over a 10-year period, of 400 a year to an increase of 1,200 in 1959. 

At the present time, some 20,000 speech pathologists and audiologists are 
needed to serve the needs of 8 million Americans of all ages who have speech 
and hearing problems. Only some 2,000 certified and 5,000 noncertified special- 
ists are now available. In order to meet this shortage, colleges and universities 
should be graduating at least 1,500 speech pathologists and audiologists each 
year. At the present time only about 400 are being graduated each year. The 
costs of conducting such programs are high because of the necessarily limited 
enrollment in each class and section. Encouragement and support for the con- 
tinuation and expansion of these high-cost programs can hardly be expected 
from higher education officials, even though they appreciate their worth, unless 
some means for financing these programs can be found. 

Because of the magnitude of this problem and the significance it has for our 
future economy and the mental health for this large group of American citizens, 
I would appreciate your favorable consideration concerning passage of Senate 
Joint Resolution 127. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rospert L. Muvper, Ph.D., Director. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN’S DIVISION, 
Portland, Oreg., February 11, 1960. 
Re: Senate Joint Resolution 127. 
Senator WAYNE LYMAN MorsE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: May I please call your attention to Senate Joint Reso- 


lution 127 having to do with grants-in-aid to graduate students in speech pathol- 
ogy and audiology and training teachers of the deaf. 
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You may not be aware that there is a desperate shortage of qualified personnel 
in the speech and hearing professions. At present there are only 2,000 certified 
speech pathologists and audiologists and approximately 5,000 noncertified special- 
ists in the United States. In order to cope with the critical shortage of trained 
personnel, universities should be graduating 1,500 trained speech pathologists 
each year instead of the 400 a year who are presently being graduated. 

It is estimated that 15 percent of the schoolchildren have need of speech and 
hearing services. 

It is my sincere hope that you will support Senate Joint Resolution 127 for the 
ultimate welfare of the speech and hearing handicapped. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rospert W. BLAKELEY, Ph. D., 
Instructor in Speech Pathology and Hearing, Department of Pediatrics. 


x 








